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MY LILY-PETALLED ROSE. 





BY LETO. 





In love's parterre I planted 
A lily-petalled rose ; 
ln hope’s bright glow I planted 
And delved till evening’s close ; 
For | has long been haunted 
With tear of unseen foes, 
And my lane heart long had wanted 
Asharer of its woes. 


Arm-folded, o'er the paliag 
Leaned Cupid, watching me ; 
1 heeded not his rene 
But tolled on steadily, 
My courage never falling, 
My giad heart sorrow free, 
Cupid's banter unavailing 
To chase away my glee. 


My youns rose throve, perfuming 
ove’s garden as it grew, 
In rarest beauty blooming, 
8uan-brigbtened—tipped with dew ; 
I saw no signs of glooming 
In skies of softest biue ; 
But I saw hope’s sun iliuming 
Those skies of azure hue. 


My care was well requited, 
My lily petalied rose 
Grew stronger ; love delighted, 
I feared no unseen foes. 
Time passed. Tne earth was whited 
With falsehood’s heaps ote J snows; 
Then my lily-rose was blighted. 
And died ere evening's close! 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
CHAPTER XXV.—[conrTiINnvED. } 


[s heaven's sake be silent, Mr. Wil- 








son!’ cried Mr. Parkley ‘‘There, 
you've made Miss Stud wick faint.’’ 

In fact, Bessy,standing by her broth- 
er's side as he watched the whole of the 
proceedings, had sunk down softly upon 
the deck; but when the doctor turned to 
—_ her, John Studwick angrily repelled 

im. 

“It was your horrible talk that began it, 
and that long fool's finished the work,’’ ex- 
claimed John Studwick. ‘Now, go back 
and see the shark killed. I can attend to 
my sister. Send for some cold water, father,’’ 
he added as the captain came up. 

Bat it was needless, for Bassy was recov- 
ering fast, and after looking wildly about 
for a few moments she sat up by her broth- 
er, and held hia hand, with her back turned 
to the group on deck. 

‘‘Bah!"’ ejaculated Rasp, coolly. ‘‘There, 
keep clear o’ that chube,’’ he shouted. ‘‘It’s 
shark's blood, that’s what it is, and you'll 
see him turn up by and by. Here he comes 
—no, he aint turned up yet. Now he's 
going down again. There,’ he cried di- 
rectly after, as the line glided softly through 
his hands, “Mr. Dutch has given him 
another. Look atthe cloud rising again, 
and—! ha! ha! hal What gid I tell you 
all?’’ > 

As he spoke, Hester saw the form of the 
shark rising slowly through the ruddy 
clouds, till its white belly gleamed in the 
sunshine; and Rasp pelael out with de. 
light the two great gashes through which 
its life blood was passing out, while the 
monster made a few ineffectual struggies to 
recover itself, and then floated slo wly to 
leeward. 

“There aint many about here just now,”’ 
said Rasp, “‘or else that blood would have 
brought em round. Ha! there won't be 
much ot him left by to-morrow morning. 
—_—o him right, for interfering with div- 


Hester's eyes closed again fora few mo- 
ments,as her heart went up in grateful 
thanksgiving. Then she was watching the 
gradually clearing water till she could see 
her husband once again; and as she saw him 
moving it was with a feeling of hope that he 
would come up now. 

Bat, as we know, he passed right under 
the schooner,and there were more spectators 
crossed over to the other side to watch bis 
efforts, while she faint and exhausted with 
her emotion, sat down on coil of rope, 


@ at the tube that close by her, 
having seta ly length free as 
800n as he found was on the move; 





and she had seen this long snake like pipe 
creep well over the side as the diver went 
farther and farther away, knowing thatit 
was the bond which held him to life, and 
feeling, with a kind of fascination, that she 
could not explain that it was now her duty 
to watch the tube, and see that it was not 
touched. 

As she felt this, she raised her eyes for a 
moment, to see that Rasp was standing with 
his back to her, and that she was alone, for 
all were now intent upon the diver's actions, 
and, just hereand there, commented upon 
his work. 

‘‘He's found out the place,’’ said one. 
‘He's got something—no, he hasn’t,’’ and 
80 On. 

Just then Hester Pugh became aware of 
some one standing close by her, and turn 
ing her eyes, it was to find that Laure bad 
crossed unnoticed toher side, where he 
stood as it looking over the bulwarks for 
sharks, but really all the time with his eyes 
fixed upon and fascinating her, while. to 
her horror, she saw that one of his bare feet 
kept touching the tube. 

“I've been waiting for this opportunity, 
he said at last, in a low whisper. ‘‘You 
tried to betray me this morning ”’ 

‘‘No, no,’’ she moaned, as the wretch 
placed his foot upon the tube, smiling upon 
her the while. 

‘-You will betray me, in spiteof my 
warning,’’ he continued, in the same low 
tone; ‘“‘and for this, because I hate Datch 
Pugh, and love you, my child, I am going 
to press my foot down upon this tube. 
Hark! dare to raise your voice in the least,’’ 
he whispered, fiercely, as he saw her white 
lips part, ‘‘and it is his instant death. Do 
you understand? If I stop the flow ofair 
for only afew seconds, he will be so startled 
that he will not recever himself, while, if I 
double the time, it will make assurance 
doubly sure, as you English people say. 
Swear now to me, by all that is holy, by all 
your future hopes, that you will not betray 
me. ” 

‘‘Heaven give me strength!—I cannot!”’ 
panted Hester. 

‘‘My foot is pressing the tube,’’ he hissed. 
“But then I know<swee. love,that you wish 
him dead, that there may be no hindrance 
to our passion.”’ 

‘‘Monster!"’ she cried. 

“Hush!” he whispered. ‘‘Will you 
swear?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ she panted 

‘That you will neither by word nor deed 
betray me.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ shesaid, hoarsely. ‘I swear it?’ 

‘‘Thanks, dear one,’’ he whispered. ‘It 
is only for a few days. Mind, they have 
found one of my treasure stores; they shal! 
work for me—for us—in ignorance. and 
bring it all to the surface. For us, Hester. 
You need not turn away; I read your heart, 
and that you will love me asI love you 
soon, and you shall revel in wealth like an 
Eastern princess. But now you must swear 
more; I cannot wait. I will not have those 
loathing looks and angry eyes directed at 
me. You shall swear that you will be 
mine when and wherelI ask it of you, or 

“Are you sume fiend?’ exclaimed Hes- 
ter, witha look of horror, as she saw his 
foot pressing the tube. 

‘No,’ he whispered, passionately, ‘‘only 
a man whom you have driven nearly mad 
with your beauty, and who can and will 
sufier no more. Have you not always been 

cold, and rejected me. even in spite of my 
rayers?. Now I am driven to extremities. 
wear that you will be mine,or Dutch Pugh 
dies beneath your feet.”’ 

“T cannot—will not,’’ she faltered, with 
her senses reeling. 

‘Cannot! Will not! You must and shall. 
You know that I have but to keep my foot 
firmly pressed down for a few moments and 

he becomes senseless. And what then? Who 
in the confusion will know that it was I? 
Swear it to me, girl, this moment. Hester 
1 implore, as well as command Have I not 
told you my love? Listen to me. Havel 
pot a you here—done everything 
for your sake?’ 

] will not swear,’’ exclaimed Hester, in 
low, panting tones, and then she uttered s 
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faint ~! Ogee was checked on the instant, 

as, with a lookof passionate rage that he 

could not control, she saw Laure flatten the 

= knew that it was to her husband s 
eath. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
RASP 8 ADVENTURE. 


ILL you swear now?” he whisper 
\W ed. ‘“Heisdying. Will you not 
save him?”’ 
*T cannot, I cannot,”’ she panted. 
“‘Oh, it is too horrible! Dutch, my love, it 
is tor you sake. I swear.”’ 

‘That you are mine?’’ 

“Yes, yes,’ she whispered; and she 
swooned away, while Laure removed his 
foot from the tube. 

“Quick, my lads, with a will,’’ shouted 
Rasp, ‘Haul! Ron him up.” 

For the old diver bad suddenly awakened 
to the fact that something was wrong be 
low; and at his command the men holding 
the lifeline ran forward along the deck, 
drawing Dutch rapidly to the surface, where 
halfa dozen willing hands, the Cuban's 
among them, seized him and laid him on 
the deck, where Rasp rapidly unscrewed 
the helmet and exposed the young man's 
face—blue and distorted with strangula- 
tion. 

‘‘Quick! some more of these thing off,’’ex- 
claimed Mr, Meldon. 

“You let him alone,’’ growled Rasp. 
“T’ll bring him to ina jiffy!’ And.rude 
elbowing the doctor aside, he seized Dutch’s 
arms, pumping them vp and down a few 
times, and then, forcibly pressing on his 
breast, producing @ kind of artificial respira- 
tion; for at the end ofa minute Dutch 
sighed, and then rapidly began to recover 
himeelf. 

As he commenced breathing more regu 
larly, those surrounding became aware that 
Hester was trying to get to his side, for un- 
noticed in the excitement, she had recovered 
her senses, and then pale and sick at heart, 
crept to the group, where she dreaded to 
look upon the form of him she loved lying 
dead. 

A look of joy.succeeded by one of intense 
despair, crossed her face as she knelt down 
by Dutch's head, waiting to see his eyes 
open, and to hear his words, as she shud. 
deringly recalled the promise she had made 
to save bis life. 

She was so behind him that he did not see 
her when at last he opened his eyes, and 
azed wildly about him, as if not compre 
Reading where he was; and ow | afier 
he placed his hands to his face as if to feel 

the helmet. 

His eyes opened more widely then, and 
Rasp held the cup of a brandy flask to bis 
lips. 

reTake & sup ‘o this here, Mr. Pug,’’ he 
said, in his ——- way. 

Dutch obeyed without a word, and his 
fuce began to resume its natural aspect. 

“That wasa near touch, Mr. Dutch,”’ 
growled the old follow. ‘‘You would stop 
down too long.”’ 

‘Too Jong!’ said Dutch, faintly, as he 
tried to sit up. 

“No, no—be still fora few minutes,’’ 
said the doctor, whohad been pushing up 
the india rubber band of his sleeve, and 





feeling the sufterer’s pulse, to Rasp's great 
disgust. 

“Who said stopped down too long?”’ 
said Dutch, angrily, but in rather a feeble 
way. ‘The supply of air was stopped,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘What!"’ cried Rasp, fiercely. 

**] say the wind was st pped.”’ 

“Hark at bim!"’ cried Rasp. looking round | 
from one to the other. ‘‘Hark at that, Mis. 
ter Parkley, and you too, captain. Why, I 
sooperintended it all myself, and the supply 
never stopped for a moment.’’ 

Hester shuddered. 

“Here, he goes and overdoes it, gets 
fightin’ sharkg, and stopping down about 
twice as long ashe should the first time, 
and then says the pumping was checked.”’ 
“You must have got the tube, kinked,’’ 


**You must, you mean”’ sald Rasp, un- 
hooking the leaden pads from breast to 
back; aod while he was so engaged Hester 
looked wildly round in a desperate resolve 
to tell all, but her eyes dropped directly, as 
she shuddered, for justat her husband's 
feet stood Laure, and she felt that she dare 
not tell the secret that seemed to be driving 
her mad 

‘Here you goes right under the schooner, 
and must have hit the chube in the 
ladder; that’s what you must bave done.”’ 

‘*There, it's of no use to with you 
Rasp,”’ said Dutch. ‘I'm all right again 
now, thank you, doctor; but I'm sure of 
one thing—the supply ofair was 
smengpow, and I've a bit of a - 

ng ’” 

‘And I'm sure it just wasn't,” pawns 
Rasp ‘Everything went just as it should 
go. There!’’ 

Dutch rose without assistance, and as he 
did so, Hester, with a sigh of relief, shrank 
away, feeling that she could never look upon 
bis face e. 

“But I bave saved bis life,”’ she sighed to 
herself. ‘‘I have saved bis lifel’’ And then, 
shuddering with horror, aud asking herself 
whether the time bad not come when she 
had better die, she crept slowly to the cabin 
stairs, descended, and sinking into her 
chair by her cot, sat there and sobbed as if 
ber heart would break. 

Dutch smiled with pleasureas he stood 
up and found that he could take a few » 
here and there without feeling his 
reel]; for Oakum took his old straw hat, 
waved it round his head, and the men gave 
a hearty cheer. 

“It weer too bad o’ you though to stop 
his wind, Senn owd mate,”’ growled Oa- 
kum. in the old diver'’s ear. 

Rasp looked daggers at him, and then 
proceeded to wipe and polish the helmet, 
from which we had been removing some 
grains of sand. 

‘‘Have a cigar, Mr. Pugh,’ said Wilson, 
holding out his case, and then shaking 
hands—an example followed by Mr. Park- 
ley, the ape aad John Studwick, who 
stood looking at bim with admiration. 

“Ihave done nothing but shake your 
hands for the last ten minutes, Mr. Pugh,’’ 
said the doctor, warmly, ‘‘but we may as 
well shake hands again; though really our 
old friend Rasp here, with his rough and 
ready means, was principal attendant.’’ 

‘‘Humph!” growled Rasp, ‘I do get the 
credit forthat, then. Stopped the wind, in- 
deed! Here, you nigger, just leave that 
pump alone.”’ 

This last to Pollo, who was curiously in 

specting the machine, and who strutted off 
with his opal eyes rolling, and his teeth- 
grinning indignation at being called a nig- 


ger. 
‘‘Well, Pugh,’’ said Mr. Parkley,who so 
far had been able to restrain his impatience, 
but who longed to hear the result of the in- 
vestigation, ‘I must congratulate you on 
your brave encounter with the shark.’’ 
‘‘And wanted me to haul you up,"’ growl 
ed Raep. 
‘*There was not much bravery in it,’’ said 
Dutch, who was now smoking as compos- 
edly as if nothing had occurred, while the 
water steamed from his india rubber 
suit was fast drying on the sunbaked 
deck. ‘‘l was well armed—my enemy was 
not.”’ 
‘‘Wasn't he?’ growled Rasp, giving a vi- 
cious rub atthe belmet. ‘“‘What do you 
call them teeth? But then, we divers are 
not skeered about a shark or two.’’ 
* Do you feel well enough to talk about 
your descent, Pugh?’’ d Mr Parkley. 
“I teel well enough to go down 7. 
must 


| said Dutch, smiling; ‘‘but this time 


have a sharp-pointed iron rod _ to probe the 
sand.’’ 

‘I'm a going down next,”’ said Rasp. - 
‘It's my turn.’ : 

‘ But what » your opinion? What have 
you made out?” said Mr. Parklev 

“Almost nothing,”’ replied Dutch. ‘Tf 
there is anything below there, it is buried 
deep in sand, which, I think, we must 





said Dutch, siting up. ‘Take off these 





weights. 


\ 


biast away, forit runs backas fast as it is 
dug.”” 
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‘Then found absolutely nothing?’’ 
said Mr. Farkley, while the chen walked 
ly for the young man’s answer. 

‘Unless this ggoves to be something,” 
replied, Dutch, ng the shelly mass from 
his net basket, and handing it to his part- 


ner. 
... Parkley received it with trembling 
s. 

“Tt is heavy,” he said, turning it over 
warn moe 
quic 

The old fellow handed a bright ste e)- 
headed tool, with the ordinary hammer 
head on one side, but @ sharp wedge shaped 
edge at the other, and with this Mr. Park- 
ley chipped away the smal! barnacles and 
other shells conglomerated together, and at 
about the fourth stroke laid bare something 
bright and shining. 

“My dear Dutch.”’ cried his partner, 
dropping the hammer, ‘‘weare right. Look 
—silver!”’ 

He wrung Dutch's hand vi sly, as 
the young man’s face flushed with pleasure; 
and then, picking up the hammer, he struck 
off the remainder of the shelly concretion, 
and passed round @ blackened, wedge- 
shaped ingot of about a couple of pounds 
weight, and undoubtedly of very fine sil- 
ver. 

‘‘Here, lay hold of the ends of this soot,’’ 
cried Rasp, eagerly, as he seized the second 
suit, which lay ready on a seat. ‘‘I'ma- 
going down dreckly.”’ 

‘We'd better wait first, and make some 
definite vlan of action,”’ said Mr. pon f 
who was nearly as excited as his old assis- 
tant 

‘No, we hadn't,” said Rasp, shuffling 
into the india rubber garments. ‘‘Only just 
have that ladder shified over to port. You 
can make your plans whileI go down 
t’other side, and feels about with the iron- 
rod. You two's administrative; I'm zeke- 
tive. I sha'n'’t be happy unless I has a go 
in.”’ 

The point was yielded, the ladder shifted 
over to the other side, andin a few minutes 
Rasp bad taken the keen knife and stuck it 
in his belt, thrown down a long iron rod, 
and declared himrelf ready. 

‘I shall set to work where you left that 
there a... he said. ‘You'll see as 
the wind aint stopped, Mr. Parkley, sir.’’ 

“Of course,’’ was the reply. 

“‘And you'll see as the chube aint in no 
kinks, Mr. Pug.’’ he continued, with a dry, 
chuckling laugh, ‘‘and so will I.” 

‘You may laugh, Rasp,’’ said Dutch, 
good humoredly; ‘‘but you will not alter 
my Opinion about it at all.’’ 

*T know that, Mr. Pug—I know that,”’ 
he chuckled. 

‘But you haven't got the life-line at- 
tached.’’ 

‘Yah! I don’t want any life-lines,’’ said 
the old fellow. ‘‘I've been down too many 
times."’ 

**You don't go down without, Rasp,” 
said Mr. Parkley, authoritatively. 

‘And why not?’’ said the stubborn old 
fellow. 

**Because if you like to throw your life 
away, I don't wish to spare you at such a 
time.”’ 

The old fellow assumed his helmet, 
growled and grumbled the whole time and 
then, all being ready, the look out was ar- 
ranged once more for sharks, Mr. Parkle 
held a cartridge or two ready, and Dutc 
took the management of the descent, watch- 
fully minding that the tube and lines were 
clear; and Rasp went down, to be seen di- 
rectly after thrusting down the rod here and 
there, and svon afler commencing digging 
in the slow: laborious way inevitable in so 
dense a medium. 

The water was disturbed by the continu- 
ous tountaio of exhausted bubbles that rose 
rapidly to the surface; but all the same, 
Rasp’s motion could be pretty well followed, 
and they were scanned with great eager- 
ness by all on deck, when suddenly the cry 
was raised, and the black fins of a couple of 
monsters were seen slowly coming up as- 
tern. 

In an instant Mr. Parkley ran aft, and af. 
ter seeing that his wire coil would be per- 
fectly free, he threw the cartridge with 
such precision that it fell between the two 
fish, and on the wire being applied to the 
battery there was a dul] report, a heavy 
column of water flew up, in which could 
be seea forms of the sharks, and as the 
commotion-subsided they were seen swim- 
ming feebly, in a stunned, helpless manner, 

and round, and gradually getting 
more distant from the schooner. 

The men gave a cheer at the result; but as 
they did so, Mr. Wilson raised the cry again 
of ‘Sharks!’ and pointed downwards, 

where a monster was seen slowly approach- 
ing Rasp, who was working away in pro- 


exploded. 
Bas omy with the life line,’’ shouted 
“Keep on pumping, my lads.’ 
‘As he spoke be signalled with the cord, 
and Rasp faced round, to be seen to squat 
down Cooney sn be Cow his knife 
scene was very vivid, for the 
shone out so brightly that even the 


ie y 


L, placid sea was covered with bloodstain- 


those whose duty it was to attend t life 


need. 

‘“‘Why,”’ exclaimed Mr. Parkley, eagerly, 
‘the is not ready for the monster, and it is 
—_—— round . I dare not send down s 
cartridge, as the brute will not be the on! 
sufferer. Look, look, for heaven's sake! It 
has seized him.’’ 

Plainly enough to be seen, as Mr. Park- 
ley spoke, the shark gave its tail a wave, 
turned over so that its white breast was like 
a flash of lightin the water, and opening 
its large jaws, it seemed to seize the diver. 
At the same moment there was a tug at 
the signa) cord, and a sharp tug at the life 

line; for Dutch gave the word, and Rasp 
was dra rapidly to the surface, the 
shark following, and making a fresh snap 
at him as he was hoisted on deck. 

The second snap divided the tube, which 
the monster caught across his jaws, but no 
sooner was Rasp in safety than Mr. Parkley 
threw one of his cartridges at the shark, 
where 1t swam now round and round, with 
only its back fin above the water. 

Ip an instant the creature turned on one 
side,and the white cartridge was seen to dis. 
appear. Then followed a touch of the wire 
against the hissing battery,there was a deaf. 
ening report, and the schooner heaved a lit- 
tle over on one side, and the surface of 


i fragments, which were seized and borne 
off by a shoal of silvery-looking fish, which 
seemed atiracted to the spot in thousands. 
‘‘What did you pull me up for?’ roared 
Rasp, as soon as he was relieved of his hel- 
met. 

‘*To save your life,’’ was the reply. 

“It's shabby, that’s whatit is,’’ said 
Rasp, angrily. ‘‘No one interfered with 
you, Mr. Dutch, when you had your 
turn.”’ 

‘*But you signalled to be pulled up,’’ he 
said. 

‘That I didn't,’’ growled the old fellow. 
“It was that brute bitat my helmet. Has 
he made any marks?’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Parkley, lifting up the 
bright copper head-piece, and examixrin 
the couple of curves of sharply defin 
scratches which had been made by the 
monster's teeth. 

‘Then you should have left me alone,”’ 
growled Rasp. ‘I should bave killed that 
chap it I could have got my knife out of the 
sheath.”’ 

‘And could you not?’’ said Dutch. 

“No. It’s asticking fastin the sheath 
there,and—Who's took it out?’’ he growled, 
feeling his side. ‘‘Why,I must ha’ dropped 
2" 

The bright blade could be seen lying be- 
low, and Rasp stood grumbling and won- 
dering how it could have happe ned, ending 
with whispering to Dutch. 

‘‘T aint afeard on the beggars, but don’t 
let out, as 1 was took aback. I worn’t ready, 
you know—that’s how it was.”’ 

Dutch nodded assent, and the subject 
dropped; for Rasp pulled a couple of large 
and two smal! lumps of shelly matter from 
his pocket, the weight of which instantly 
told Mr. Parkley tha: they were ingots in 
the same condition as the first. 

There was no doubt now about the trea- 
sure having been found, and the question 
discussed was whether it would be better to 
try and get rid of the sand by blasting, or 
try the slowerand more laborious plan of 
digging it away. 

This last was decided on, especially as by 
blasting away the sand the silver ingots, to 
@ great extent, might be cast away with the 
covering. Besides which, the position of 
the schooner was so satisfactory that the 
captain was averse to its being moved, and 
wished, if possible, to retain it where it was. 
Tackle was rigged up, then, with iron buc- 
kets attached to ropes, and the afternoon 
was spent by Dutch and Raspin turn in 
filling the buckets, which were drawn up by 
the sailors, and emptied beyond the ribs of 
the old galleon. 

The filling of the buckets resulted in the 
discovery of manySingots, which*were placed 
aside; and at last, after several descents, a 
portion of the treasure was reached, and, in- 
stead of sending up sand, the buckets were 
filled with silver and the rough shelly con- 
crete, though every ingot, as they worked 
lower, was more free from the adhesion, 
till the lower ones were almost literally 
blackened silver covered with sand. 

Worn out with fatigue, the task was at 
last set aside for the day, and, in honor of 
their great success, Pollo's best endeavors 
had been called into question to prepare 
what was gquitea banquet, during which 
Mr. Parkley was congratulated by his 
friends in turn, and afterwards, when seat- 
ed, in the comparative cool of the evening, 
the question was discussed as tg there being 
any risk attending their proceedings. 

‘I don't suppose we are right trom some 
points of view,”’ said Mr. Parkley, gaily. 
**But let's secure the treasure, and we'll 
talk about that afterwards. We shall give 


“Tope so,” was the reply; ‘but you'll 
have to go on for many days at this rate be- 
fore I am overloaded.” 

“Wait a bit—eh, Dutch Pugh? I think 


we shall astonish him Come, & glass 
of cham man. You are low, with 
your What are you 

about?’’ 


‘‘whether you ought not to more pre- 
cota? 


‘No; sailors afloat.’’ 

“Quite right,’’ said the captain. 

x do you mean ?’’ 

“T mean,” said Dutch, “that we must 
not excite the cupidity of these men by 
letting them see too much of the treasure, 
or mischief may follow. There are sev- 
eral fellows here whose looks 1 don’t like,’’ 
said Dutch. 

‘Don't invent bu gbears, a said 
Mr, Parkley, gaily. ,‘Wecan take care of 
what we find, fur we have plenty of arms; 
andI doubt very much whether the men 
would msk their necks by entering into any- 
thing in the shape of mutiny. What do 
you say to that, eh, Studwick? Am I not 

ight?’ 


“I don’t know what to say,”’ replied the 
captain. ‘I must confess now that I had 
my misgivings about some of the men at 
the commencement of the voyage; and 
though I have nothing to make me suspi- 
cious, the fact of having a large freight of 
silver on board with such a crew as we 
have does not make me tend to feel quite at 
ease.”’ 


freight of 
silver on board yet,’’ said the doctor, suil- 
ing. 

EN 0, by Jove,’’ exclaimed Mr. Studwick: 
‘‘but if they go on piling up the ingots at 
the rate they have been this afternoon, we 
shal] soon have a temptation strong enough 
to incite a set of scoundrels to cut all our 
throats.”’ 

Dutch started and shuddered. 

‘Come, come, gentlemen,’’ cried Mr. 
Parkley, ‘‘suppose we stopall this dismal 
quaking. Here we have so far succeeded 
in our quest, and the trip bids fair to be all 
that can be desired, whereupon you set to 
inventing troubles. Come, I'll give youa 
toast. Here's ‘Home, sweet home!’’’ 

‘‘Home, sweet home!” said the others in 
chorus, as they drained their glasses, saving 
Dutch, who sat moodily thinking. For 
these words had recalled happy days that 
were past. There was no happy home for 
him; and it seemed asifa wandering life 
would be the happiest that he could now 
look forward to in the future. 

At last, being weary of their exertions, 
the watch was set, and they went below, 
the doctor sternly forbidding any one from 
lying down tosleep on the deck, a most 
tempting placein the heat; and no sooner 
hadthe captain taken a look round than a 
couple of dark figures crept stealthily from 
under the tarpaulin that covereda boat,and 
were joined by another, who cautiously 
came forward to join them from the fore- 
castle hatch, the three pane together un- 
der the dark shadow of the bulwarks, where 
earnest conversation was carried on ina 
whisper. 

About half an hour later another dark fig- 
ure crept out upon the deck, and stood lis- 
tening fora few moments, before going 
down on hands and knees, and then appar- 
ently flat on the deck, to worm its way to- 
wards where a faint light shone up from the 
cabin, and gaze cautiously down through 
the skylight as far as it could for the wire 
protection spread over the glass. 

Apparently satisfied, the figure crept for- 
oul again, and made for the hatch leading 
down to the naturalist, Rasp,and where Sam 
Oakum also turned in. 

Now, it so happened that the latter gen- 
tleman was enjoying a strange nightmare, 
in which it seemed to him that Rasp had, 
out of spite, forced him into one of the div- 
ing suits, made him go to the bottom of the 
sea, and had then suddenly cut off the sup- 
ply ofair. He fought, he struggled, he 

grunted, he made every effort he could to 
breathe, but all in vain: and in the horror 
of a suffocating sensation he awoke, to find 
that a hand was pressed heavily upon his 
mouth, while another seemed busy at his 
breast. 


“But you have not your lar 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
POLIO'S REPORT. 


AKUM was not a man to shout for help, 
but to act, and acthe didon the in- 
stant, by turning sharpl 
and seizing his assailant b 

He lowered his hands, though, 
for s thick voice wh a 
*‘Don’t make ’tupid bobbery, Mass’ Sam 
Oakum, sah, or you wake de oder gentle- 
men.” 
‘‘What's up, Pollo?’ said Oakum, in the 
same phe fd was awake ines to 
was wrong. Injun?’’ 
‘No, sah, I tint not; but you come out 
here, sah, where de oder gentlemen noi 
ear, 


hear, and I tel - 
Oakym equabbled with Pollo every day, 
t they a 


round, 
é throat. 
& moment, 


1 
bu were = shipmates, and the 
most abundant confi- 
dence black; 








inthe copper helmet, were visi 
bat fers weed or two ef warning 
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you a rich cargo, Studwick.”’ 
/ 


sailor 
im the so he drew on his trou- 
seers, and followed him to the foot 


of the where Pollo sat down, and Os- 
kum by his side. 
‘Now, then, what's up?” growled Os- 


nee Jone and noder sailor 
off de shell and tuft, and frow him ofa 


‘*Yes,and there it lies now on deck,” said 
Sam, ‘‘instead of being shied overboard. 
What o’ that ?’ 

‘‘Well, sah, no able to sleep ‘cause of dat; 


and so I get out of my and creep 
all soft like on deck.”’ 

‘‘What, did you get some of the bits o’ 
she)l in your blanket ?’’ 


‘No, sah, no,’’ chuckled Pollo. “You 

know me, Mass’ Sam Oakum, sah—we ber- 

ry old friend, and go froo heap ob trouble 
er. ” 


‘‘Well, yes, Pollo, old man,-we have had 
a hardship or two; but what o’ that ?’’ 

‘“‘Why, sah, I ‘fess everything to you, 
sah, and tell you all.’”’ 

“Welle nt ~~ it berry 

‘Well, sah, I no t t 

sah, ‘cause there such a debble ob a lot ob 
silber; but while I watch Mass’ Jone and de 
sailor chip, chip, chip at de shell to knock 
‘em off, I see dem knock little bit ob silber 
too some time, and one time dey fro lump 
of shell down. I quite sure got big piece 
silber inside.’’ 

‘‘And you've been up on deck to get hold 
of it, eh?’’ 

‘‘Yes, Mass’ Oakum, sah, dat’s him.” 

‘‘Hand over, and let’s feel the weight on 
it, Pollo, old man; only you needn't do that, 
my lad. We found the spot for the govnors, 
and they’]] come down handsome.’ 

‘‘Yes, Mass’ Oakum, sah; but I think it 
great pity waste anyting, even bit ob fat; so 
no like see bit ob silber tro overboard.” 

‘*‘Where’s the stuff, Pollo ?’’ 

“I no got um, sah, dat’s why I came to 
ask you.’’ 

‘‘But is it so heavy as all that, Pollo?’ 

‘‘No, sah, you no understand. I came 
on deck to find de silber, and I find some- 
thing else.’’ 

‘*What’s that ?’’ said Oakum, sleepily. 

‘I find piece ob de crew, sah, all sit to- 
gedder in a corner, hatchin’ mutiny.”’ 

‘‘What?’’ exclaimed Oakum, whom these 
words galvanized into a waking state. 

‘‘Hatch de mutiny, sah.’’ 

‘I’ve good as ex as much,”’ ex- 
claimed Oakum, giving his leg a slap. 
‘‘Heave out, and let’s rouse the skipper. 
The beggars mean treachery.” 

‘We better go softly then, Mass’ Oakum, 
sah, or we get knife in de ribs.’’ 

‘‘Right, Pollo,’’ said Oakum, ‘‘let’s in- 
vestigate first and see.’’ 

ae softly up the ladder, he just 
raised his head above the —- of the 
hatchway, and peered cautiously round, 
but seeing nothing, he drew himself the 
whole way out, and lay down on deck, 
Pollo following him on the instant. 

‘‘Well,’’ whispered Oakum, ‘“‘what’s their 
bearings?’ 

Pollo, for answer, crawled away into the 
darkness, ani returned at the end of a 
couple of minutes, to announce that they 
were all gone 

‘‘Look here, Master Pollo,’’ growled 
Oakum, in a whisper, ‘if you’ve woke me 
out of a fine sleep to humbug me, you and 
I will have a row.”’ 

**I quite suah, sah, dat free sailor fellow 
set under de deck, sah, hatch mutiny.’”’ 

‘Come and have a look round,’’ said the 
old fellow; and together they went softly to 
the man who had the watch forward, to 
find that he had heard nothing, though a 
sharper investigator than Oakum would 
have come to the conclusion that the fellow 


had been fast asleep. 

A similar t followed the journey aft, 
when, witha wl, Oakum walked straight 
—- the hatchway, where he turned 
round. 


‘‘Lookye here, Pollo, old man, you get to 


your hammock and have a night’s 
rest, or you'll be rolling into the fire fast 
asleep to-morrow, and ing those beau- 


tul curls of yourn. And lookye here, too, 
my lad, you leave that there silver rubbish 
alone, and trust to what the skipper and the 
—F give you for reward. Good 
nig 2° 

*‘Dah!”’ cried Pollo, sulkily, ‘I don’t care 
who come and take de ship now. I no sy 
word about more. Only get at.” 


(To BE CONTINUED. } 
a  ——— 
Francois Grillon, a rich French farmer, 
quarreled with his gon-in-law, and set 
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Jonah Hunt. 


7 ATE LEIGH a handsome gir! of nine- 








ep my be Be oan 

Doroth 4 - 

of aan The manner of the latter 
was as sour as the former was sweet. 

“Now, child,’’ the acid lady was saying, 
“T want you to tell meif you know what 
day to morrow will be?” 

“Do you mean 8t. Valentine’s, aunt?’’ 
asked Kate innocently, ‘‘why, of course I 


0 

“Yes, of coufse you do!” almost shrieked 
the old lady. ‘And I’ll be bound your silly 
little head has been running the last fort- 
night on the Valentines you expect to re- 
ceive to-morrow; and it is exactly on that 
very subject I wish to have a few words 
with you: 

“I consider it my duty to forbid your 
taking in any Valentines the may 
bring, a8 I should not at all like it to be re- 
ported in the town that I encouraged such 
folly; for of course they would never believe 
they could be intended for such a child as 

ou.” 
, “Child! aunt,’ protested Kate, indig- 
nantly; ‘why, I was nineteen last birth- 
day!’ 

vAnd what is that but a child, Miss Im- 
pudence? When I wasa girl, young ladies 
of that age wore pinafores, and were always 
either tn the nursery or at school.’’ 

‘“Well,’’ said Kate, ‘‘I am very glad I did 
not live in the last century, then!’’ 

“The last century!”’ screamed Miss Doro- 
thy Leigh. ‘‘Leave my presence instantly, 
you impertinent chit, and remember what I 
have told you about the Valentines. If you 
take even one in, I will shut you up in your 
room for a fortnight.’’ 

About an hour after this misuderstandin 
between the aunt and niece a ring was hea 
at the bell of Miss Dorothy Leigh’s pretty- 
looking villa, and Ann, the housemaid, 
entered the room to announce “Mr. Agri- 
cola Birtwhistle.’’ 

Mr. Agricola Birt whistle, it must be under 
stood, was & particular favorite of Miss 
Dorothy’s, for that individual having de- 
signs matrimonial upon Kate Leigh, thought 
it politic to throw out a succession of sops 
to old Cerberus, and was therefore most 
attentive to Miss Dorothy on all occasions. 

After mutual inquiries concerning each 
others welfare, the §young man ventured to 
ask about her neice. Miss Dorothy, seeing 
how the land lay, accordingly requested 
that damsel’s presence in the drawing-room. 

While Ann was despatched on this errand 
turning to Mr. Agricola, she said, ‘You 
have no idea, Mr. Agricola, what a sweet 
girl my niece Kate Leigh is. Such an ex- 
pra housekeeper, too, although so very 
young!”’ 

“Ab, yes!’’ sighed he, “I always thought 
Miss Kate would make a good wife; but, 
oh! Miss Leigh, do you think Miss Kate—’’ 

“Good morning, Mr. Agricola! May I 
ask if the Miss Kate, whose name you were 
aking in vain as I entered the room, refers 
“ my humble self or some other happy 
possessor of that euphonious appellation?”’ 
and with these words the saucy girl turned 
the full blaze of her most fascinating smile, 
Upon the bashful young man. 

Miss Dorothy, fike the good general that 
she was, seeing the discomtiture of her ally, 
came gallantly to the rescue by saying to 
Kate, witha frown which she took good 
care he should not see, ‘‘Be quiet, you chat- 
terbox, with your dictionary words; Mr. 
Agricola was Only remarking, that instead 
of shutting yourself up in your room, you 
ought to be out sliding on the pond this 
bright day. He is kind, enough, too, to 
= dh y comomngany you in your walk, so I 

. se your goi 
things _ pray going to put on your 

‘Y es, Miss Kate, those were just my 
words said Mr. Agricola, with a deep 
Sigh of relief, and in a brighter tone than he 

d been known to assume for years. 
bi Both you and Mr. Birtwhistle are very 
‘ind, aun*, and I am dul grateful,’’ replied 

te; “but I have already made an appoint- 
ment to go tor a walk with Miriam Hunt, 
‘nd loand behold (‘talk of an angel and 
tg See lls wings,’ as our neighbors across 
goed nee here comes Miriam up the 
en Py and I will go and open the 
stad be it known the brother of Miss 

‘ram, Mr. Jonah Hunt, the doctor, was 
.— of having given his entire heart 
sid ale, receiving in return therefore a con- 

derable share of her own. As yet, how- 
his fan” had not dared speak out and learn 

Miss Dorothy bit her lip with sup 
noyance, whilst poor Agricola, ing the 

_& Coveted prize when so neariy within 


'S grasp snatched so rudely awa 
Tela into a state of tomieyee 


being 
are sent to her from the Reverend Je 
Shuffleor——"’ 

“Kate!” screamed Miss Dorothy, “how 
dare you——”’ 

But Kate had disappeared, not carin 
to witness the volcanic eruption she 
invoked. 

Mr. cola having been for once in his 
life seized by a bright idea, was so delighted 
thereat, and so anxious to put it into execu- 
tion, that he now rose to go, leaving to Miss 
Hunt the task of soothing the old lady's 
injured 4 

Soon after his departure Kate’s voice was 
heard at the door, calling Miriam; she, her- 
self, however, prudently remaining in the 
passage, for fear of accidents, and the two 
young girls sallied out for their walk. 

Mr. Agricola’s bright ‘idea was by secur- 
ing an envelope fromsthe neighboring bar- 
racks with the impression ‘‘On Her Majesty's 
Service,’ to take advantage of St. Valen- 
tine’s day to make the declaration of his 
love to Kate Leigh in writing, which he 
dared not do sw p ia persona. Of course 
he should sign his effusion ‘Valentine’ 
which would, he thought, create a little 
romantic mystery, and would, he hoped, 
gO @ great way towards the success of his 
suit. But then how to arrange about the 
answer, whether she would accept him for 
her Valentine or not? There was the dif 
culty! Kate was, he knew, going with the 
Hunts to a ball given by the officers ot the 
Zarrison on St. Valentine's night, and as he 
had also received a ticket, he thought how 
very delightful it would be to be the ac- 
knowledged cavalier and future husband of 
the belle of the evening. But how to bring 
about this happy state of things? 

After having puffed away vigorously for 
ten minutes at his pipe, he dashed it sud- 
denly on tothe table at the great risk of 
oesiiies it to infinitesimal atoms, and ex- 
claimed rapturously, ‘‘I have it! I have it! 
I will ask her to dance the first dance with 
me to-morrow night, and to drop the formal 
Mr. Birtwhistle, and call me by my Chris- 
tian name. Would not Agricola sound 
sweet out of her pretty little mouth? But 
supposing her saying it should give me such 
aturn that I should become faint, what 
could I do? Ah! I have it again! I will 
take that silver viniagrette that is in the 
plate chest, and get Mr. Chemiston to fill it 
with aromatic vinegar, and then that would 
do for both of us. But now to begin my 
letter.’’ 

It was at length finished and he left the 
house, to wend his way, first to the Post- 
office, and then to the chemist’s. 

The next morning Kate was awakened 
suddenly by the postman’s unmistakable 
rat-tat; and a few minutes after Ann entered 
the room, holding in her hand an official 
looking fetter, addressed to Miss Katherine 
Leigh, ‘‘On Her Majesty's service.”’ Kate 
got considerably frightened, as her only 
brother Percy was in the army, and she 
naturally feared the letter contained some 
bad newsot him. Opening it hastily, how- 
ever, she was 800n reassured by the com. 
mencement of ‘“‘Sweetest Miss Kate Leigh!’’ 
when the truth, or partof it, rather, flashed 
upon her, and she laughed heartily at 
Jonah’s (as she thought) cleverness in thus 
permitting her to elude her aunt’s prohibi- 
tion against taking in any valentines. ‘‘No 
doubt,’’ she murmured, ‘Mira told him of 
it.’ She then eagerly devoured its con 
tents, which it is needless to say, made her 
most happy, and the light-hearted young 
girl jumped out of bed, and began her dress 
ing Operations with the greatest alacrity. 

he rest of.gbe day passed of without 
event until at ning, when she went to a 
ball. , 
The Hunts, Miriam, Jonah and their 
mother having according to agreement, come 
fetch her to the ball, hastily bidding her 
aunt good night, Kate joined the trio, and 
was rapidly whirled away to the Assembly 
Roome. 

Jonah, who had during the drive been 
evidently trying to screw up his courage to 
say something, now, just hig Seine arriv- 
ing at the doors said, “Miss Leigh would 
you honor me with the first dance? 

At this momentous question Kate turned 
first red and then white, and stammered out 
‘‘With pleasure’ —words very simple, but 
for the letter received that morning. — 

As they descended from the carriage, 
Jonah, at Mrs. Hunt’s command, offering 
his arm to Kate, whose little heart was flut - 
tering like a frightened bird Sgainst its cage, 
aman made his way up to Jonah, telling 
him that old Mrs. Lane had just had a fit, 
and her husband hoped Mr. Hunt would go 

her without delay. . 
This was ode HO most provoking; 
but ag Jonsh’s motto was ‘Duty before 
Pleasure,” he heaved an extensive sigh, 
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cause to con 
sight in providing himself with the aromatic 
vinegar; for he did caperseee quite a tura 
and was obliged to app y the little silver box 
rapidly to his nose, under the pretence of 
wiping that very convenient feature. When, 
however, after having danced round the 
room three or four es, and listened in 
vain for the softly uttered ‘‘Agricola,’’ his 
“turn’’ became such a complete internal 
summerset, that he was obliged at the con- 
clusion of the polka to leave the ball room, 
and go out into the open air. 

In the meantime Jonah, having cribed 
the necessary specifics for poor Mrs. Lane, 
returned to the ball, where, seeking out Kate 
from a group of admirers, he reminded her 
of her promise to dance with him, and led 
her off to the top of the room, where Miri- 
am and Captain Soames were already stand- 
ing. ia anticipation of a quadrille. 

Kate's very unusual embarrassment in- 
stead of causing Jonah pleasure as it had 
done to Agricola, made him so nervous that 
he could not utter a word. 

She who very naturally supposed that her 
partner’s chaotic state of mind was caused 
by his anxiety to receive an answer to his 
letter of the morning, was imbued with so 
much Christian consideration that rather 
than see him laughed at for his gaucherie, 
took an opportunity when the ‘‘sides’’ were 
engaged in going through their part, to utter 
in the softest of whispers, so low that none 
but the acute ear of a lover could have 
heard it, ‘‘Dear Jonah, what ails you?”’ 

On catching these words it seemed for a 
moment that Jonah stood in strong need of 
Mr. Agricola Birtwhistle’s vinaigrette; but 
in an instant (seeing his sister's eye anx- 
iously fixed on him) he made a violent 
effort over himself, and stooping down to 
Kate, he said, in a tone of unutterable 
tenderness and gratitude, ‘‘Bless you, Miss 
Leigh, for those blissful words!’’ 

The quadrille being ended, Jonah led the 
blushing girl into the card-room, which 
baing occupied only by eight elderly people 
all intent upon their respective rubbers, 
they could indulge in an uninterrupted con- 
versation 

“Oh, Kate! my Kate now!’’ exclaimed 
the young man when they were seated, 
“how can [ ever thenk you sufficiently for 
your angelic goodness in taking pity on my 
unhappiness? I have loved you so long, 
little Kate, and to think, too, that I never 
in my wildest dreams imagined, that you 
looked upon me witb anything but indifler- 
ence. “Your noble frankness, too, dearest, 
believe me, I shall never forget.’”’ 

‘But what answei did you expect I should 
give you, Jonah?” 

“That was just it, darling,’’ said he; “TI 
felt so sure that you would refuse me, that 
I never dared atk the momentous question.”’ 

“so you constituted St. Valentine your 
mediator?’ said Kate. 

‘‘What do you mean, Katie?’’ 

“Fie, Jonah! What! the upright Mr. 
Hunt, the model Christian and son, turned 
hypocrite!”’ 

‘Kate, what do you mean?”’ 

Taking the valentine out of her pocket, 
Kate put it into Jonah’s hand, saying: 
‘Now, sir, pretend ignorance if you dare.”’ 
Jonab took the letter with an air of such 
evident mystification that Kate began to 
have very serious misgivings upon the sub 
ject, which was further increased by Jonah’s 
saying: 

‘This is Mr. Agricola Birtwhistle’s hand- 
writing. What can I have fo do with that, 
dear?”’ 

“Oh, Jonah!’’ said poor Kate, ‘“‘do you 
mean to say that you did not write to me 
this morning to tell me that you loved me, 
and asking me it [ loved you in return, to 
dance the first dance with you, snd cail 
you once by your Caristian name?” 

‘No, my Katie, I never wrote such a let. 
ter; and if itia the one you have just put 
into my hand, it was written by Mr. Birt 
whistle. How could you think I should 
take such a singular den of telling youl 
loved you, darling? But I understeod it all 
now, and Iam thankful, from the bottom 
of my heart, that the mistake has arisen. 
Really, I do not know whether I ought to 
thank St. Valentine or Mr. Agricola the 
more for getting me the sweetest wife in 
‘fair, kirk, or market.’ ”’ 

It may be unnecessary to mention that 
the affection so plighted was thereafier con- 
ducted in the most understanding and ap- 
preciative manner possible, with the nat- 
ural result Of a wedding before the year 
was ended. 

Mr. Birtwhistle found his love for Kate 
go unconquerable that in his disconsolsie- 
ness he married her aunt, an event which, 
whatever its effect, certainly did not, if the 
gossips were to be believed, vastly increase 
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the end 
of the reign of King Henry IIL to thecom- 
mencement of the gm rey —_ 
plan was followed in England to avoid 


The price of the 
then price of the wheat, a sufficient —~ 
of reasonable profit being left to the 
and miller. Offenders who sold too dear 
were punished by fine and the pillory. 


A Port's Rewarp.— English 
Chatterton, recorded in a book which he 
took with him from Bristol to London, his 
literary gains, and it stands on record that 
for nine months’ labor in London he re- 
ceived from the booksellers for whom he 
wrote $24. For the ‘‘Consuliad,’’ a poem 
of over 270 lines, he got $2.60 and the owner 
of a magagine gave him for two oontribu- 
tions 50 cents. and for sixteen songs which 
he published $2. It is easy to understand 
how this treatment led up to his committing 
suicide at eighteen to avoid starvation. 


A Queen's Reapine.—Queen Victoria 
likes Dickens’ novels, one or two of Geor, 
Eliot's, but chiefly Wilkie Collins’ and Mr. 
Black’s—the latter's descri of Scotch 
scenery | very dear to her. The Queen 
also reads and re-reads Walter Scott's novels. 
On the whole though, she inclines rather 
towards the serious reading of history and 
thevlogy, and the libraries at all her palaces 
are richly stocked with books of chronicles 
and memoirs, though it has been noticed 
that she never calls for a French book, hav- 
ing a deep objection to French literature in 
all its branches. 


A Queer Case or Locksaw.—At Pitts 
burg, # young man named Grant, had his 
foot injured by a piece of iron falling = 
it in a rolling mill where he worked. ot 
much notice was taken of it, but a few eve- 
nings afterward, as he was sitting in the 
house playing a violin, he suddenly re- 
marked that he felt his jaws were closing, 
and asked his mother to get a poker and 
place it in his mouth in order to keep them 
open. His mother was about to put her 
finger in his mouth to open it when the 
young man prevented her, and in an hour 
or so afterward expired. 


Tue Navies or Tae Worip.—The navies 
of the world in 1878 are stated to have been 
of the following proportions:—France pos- 
seased 120 ships on active service, including 
13 iron clads and a reserve ot 82 ships, in- 
cluding 29 iron clads; England has 202 ships 
on active service, of which 21 were iron- 
clads, and « reserve of 151 ships, including 
26 iron clads; Germany had in al! 88 ships, 
including 16 iron clads; Russia, 260 ships, 
most of them being of smal! dimensions and 
of the old model, including 29 iron-clads; 
Austria 61 ships, including 143 tron-clads; 
Italy, 66 (15 iron clads); Turkey 103 (22 
iron clads); Spain 137 (8 tron-clads); 
Greece 15 (2 iron clads); Denmark 53 (6 
iron clads); Holland 102 (19 iron-clads); 
Portugal 30, only one of which is an iroa- 
clad; Sweden and Norway 69, of which 18 
are iron clads; the United States 142, of 
which 21 are iron clads; Brazil 65 (19 iron- 
clade); Peru 18 (6 tron clads); Chili +379 
iron clads); and the a Republic 21 
of which 2 are iron clads. 

Tur Hixpou THroGcony.—The Hindoos 
call the whole of their four ages a divine 
age; a thousand divine ages form acalpa, or 
one of Brahma’s days, who during that 
period successively invested fourteen menus 
or holy spirits, with the sovereignty of the 
earth. he menu transmits his empire to 
his posterity for seventy-one divine ages, 
and this period is called manawantara, and 
as fourteen manawantara make but 904 
divine ages, there remain six which are the 
twilight of Brahma’s day. Thirty of these 
days form his month, twelve of these 
months one of his years, and 100 of these 
years the duration of his existence. The 
Ilindoos assert that fifty of these years have 
already elapsed, so that we are in the first 
day of the first month of the fifty first year 
of Brahma’s age, and in the twenty eighth 
divine age of the seventh manawantara. 

The first three human ages of this age and 

5,000 years of the fourth are past. The 

Hindoos therefore, calculate that it is 131,- 

400,007, 205,000 years since the birth of 











his domestic happiness. 





Brahma, or the beginning of the world. 
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A BROKER STRING. 








Bing, and to you! No—no—with one note 
arred 


The barmony of Life's long chord is broken, 
Your words were light and by light lips were 


spoken, 
Ané yet the music that you loved is marred. 
One string, my friend, is dumb beneath your 


Strike and it vibrates and throbs at your 
will, 
Falters upon the verge of sound, and still 
Falls beck as sea waves shattered on 
strand. 


Touch it no more, for you shall not regain 
The sweet lost tone. Take what is left, or 


let, 
Lite’s music sleep to Death. Let us forget 
The perfeet melody we scek in vain— 


And SF gaye nen some day before we dle, 
As half ia dreams we hear the night wind 
sw 


oe 
Around Ser windows, when we fain would 


~ 
Laden with one long sobbing moaning cry, 


One faint, far tone will waken,and wil! rise 
Above great wave voice of mortal pain; 
Hand will touch hand and lips touch lips 


“the ai 
Asin darkness it recedes and dies ;— 


Or lingering in the Bummer evening glow, 
Then, when the passion of thecrimson west 
Burning like some great beart that cannot 


rest, 
Stains as with blood the waters as they flow, 


Bome old forgotten tones may rise and wake 
Oar dying youth and set our hearts aflame 
With their old sweetness—to our lips the 


name 
Of Love steal softly, for the old Love's sake. 
a — re -— 


PENKIVEL; 


The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER XLII—[continvuep. } 
“Do not cry, Lydia,’’ said Alfred. ‘‘T 
will come again. I will, indeed, Lydia 
The beautiful lady, who seemed 80 good, 
will bring me to Crehylls if I ask her.” 
“Come back with me !"' cried Lydia and 
I'll beg papa not to give you t» Mr. Whal- 
] e 





ey. 

vewin he listen to you, Lydia?’ acked 
Alfred. in that patient voice of his. ‘Can 
you promise he will listen ?"’ 

Lydia was silent, then Alfred kissed her 
and wiped away her tears 

‘You see dear, I must go,” he said. ‘‘Tt 
that bad man took me back to his crucl 
house I should grow up wicked and un 
taught. I willnotdothat. I am right in 
ruoning away. Do not be afraid, Lydia; 
God will take care of me."’ 

“I will not cry any more, answered 
Lydia, still clinging to his hand; ‘‘I will go 
with you.’’ 

**No, that cannot be,"’ he said. ‘If you 
say that, I')) stop here, and let Mr. Whalley 
hill me. You would be wicked to run 
away, but lam not.”’ 

Lydia thought over this question a mo. 
ment, and seemed to see its justice, for her 
clasp upon his hand was slowly, slowly re 
linquished, and she stepped back a pace, 
leaving 4 strip of turf between them, which 
was soon to grow into miles and miles of 
sea and land. 

“You will come back?’’ she said, in a 
sobbing voice, with her hands stretched out 
towards him ‘‘Alfred, you will come back? 
Mind, it was mamma—my mamma, who is 
in heaven—who said we were to be always 
friends.’ 

“I'll come back,’’ he answdred. ‘‘‘I'!! 
never forget her words. I have no one in 
the world to love but you, Lydia. I'll come 
back soon.”’ 

They kissed once more. then parted; and 
oon the little strip of turf grew to be a lon 
vista in the park; then, as little Alfred 
looked back for the last time, and waved 
his hand, the white mists covered him, and 
he was gone. He seemed to vanish into 
night and darkness, and Lydia, feeling sud 
denly alone, fell on the grass and sobbed 
aloud. Now for the first time she began to 
be alarmed, not for herself, but for the 
small, brave, forlorn figure, which had wan 
dered away lonely into the outer world and 

darkness. 

Re a wept a long while—grief for her 
d mther mingling strangely with her 
griet at this parting. One reflection alone 
had joy and triumph in it; they had foiled 
Mr. Whalley, and that cruel, wicked ogre 
was gone away baffled and raging. Another 
idea—the first which would have entered 
the saddened mind of experience—never 
came to these children atall. They never 
questioned Lady Crehylls’ sincerity, never 
wondered whether ber profiler of friendship 
was but a vague, momentary, worthless im- 
pulse, or a true and thoughtful pledge. In 

faith and trust they believed her, 
and took her literally at her word. And in 
this simple faith Alfred was gone forth on 
his*Ponely journey to walk to Penkivel. In 
the same childish epirit of belief Lydia 
thought of his :eception there, and began 
to feel comforted. 

Creeping home at last between the trees, 
her little white figure startled the deer, and 
frightened many a hare and rabbit that 
ran across ber feet. She got to the library 
unquestioned, and put her tiny chill hand 


within her father's; then, leaning her face 
upon it, she cried herself to sleep. 
= a * . 

Afraid to follow the road, lest he should 
meet there the dreadiul spectre of Mr. Whal- 
ley, Alfred chose a footpath which struck 
across some fields. The mists, which had 
rolled along beneath the great trees of the 
park, lay ~¥- the meadows only like faint 
clouds, and overhead the moon and the 
summer stars shone clearly. The sky had 
no darkness in it, for the Tight of lingering 
day still streaked the west in fleecy bars, 
while stars and moon seemed to look down 
through s thio gray veil upon the dewy 
earth. 

Flinging off the grief and sense of lone- 
lineas which clung cold about his childish 
heart, he resolutely set himself to the task 
to walk that night as far as his strength 
would let him. He knew that it would be 
wise to put as great a distance as possible 
between himself and Crehylls, for if Mr. 
Whalley looked for him, he would search 
round about the castle. 

As he sat alone in his hiding place, the 
boy had thought out all his plans. He 
would walk a long, long way, then seek for 
shelver at some poor cottage, and lie upon 
some rug or settle, or any place where 
they would let him sleep. In the morning 
he would rise up early, and, going on a lit- 
tle way, he would hide in the wouds, as he 
had done on leaving the school, and sleep 
through the heat of the day, and walk 
again at evening, when few people were on 
the road to see him; and wherever there 
wasa footpath, he would choose that ratber 
than the highway. Bread and milk he 
could get at the cottages, and water from 
the brooks; and perhaps when he had gone 
a day 6 journey or so, it would be safe to 
ask some kindly farmer to give him a lift in 
his cart Thus he thought to reach Penki- 
vel in three or four days, at moat; and that 
he should flad there a sure haven he never 
doubted. 

But the poor boy had not taken into his 
reckoning his own great weariness and 
weakness. The ease, luxury, and peace at 
Crebylls had lulled bis mind; but the rest 
had not been long enough to recruit his 
body; so as he went patiently on through 
the hours of the night, each weary mile 
seemed longer, and at length his weary 


limbs would obey his will nv longer. Then 
he thought he would rest at the first cottage, 
and seek # sleeping place in some shed or 
barn; but, looking all around him through 
the clear pnight, he perceived nowhere a 
friendly roof. The footpath had now 
brought him toa wood, whose leaty slopes 
ran down to the edge of a small rapid river, 
dashing by with a pleasant murmur, which 
the still night brought distinctly to his ear 
It was evident that until Le had crossed this 


wood he could not hope to find either farm 
or cottage. The path ran on beneath the 
trees, with here and there # break in the 
thick foliage, through which glistened the 
shining river in its noisy course, 

The child could scarcely trail his weary 
limbs when he crossed the style and en- 
tered the narrow ney | winding along 
beneath the thick green foliage. Here the 
light scarcely penetrated, and the horrors of 
darkness came upon him, adding anxiety 
and terror to his fatigue. If he should fall 
into some lurking pit or shaft, who would 
rescue him? He would lie there within 
that darkness, and die lingeringly, unsuc 
cored, Or if he stepped on a sleeping wd 
der, who would save him? If heshrieked 
his very soul away, the poison working in 
his veins the while, no creature would come 
to him here in this lonely spot, except, per- 
haps, the dreadful Whalley, who might be 
looking for him even now. Thus his over. 
wrought imagination conjured up scenes of 
terror to torment him, and above all, the 
idea of being pursued laid hoki of his fe- 
vered mind with agonizing strength. The 
cruel Whalley lurked now in every bush, 
or stood behiad each towering tree, or 
crouched in the weird shadows that sprang 
upon him at evefy turn. Then there began 
to rtse in his teeming brain a thousand 
memories of old stories Which he had heard 
or read, of outlaws hunted by bloodhounds, 
or of captive kings and princesses escapin 
from their foes, and these surely had nt 
themselves by water. They had forded 
streams, or wading. followed the course of 
rivers, till thelr baffled pursuers had given 
up the chase. 

Down among the trees the white river 
glistened and beckoned, calling to him with 
a rush and roar of waters to come hither 
and find safety; and as he stood irresolute, 
there sounded through the air the sharp, 
angry cry of asolitary hound. This decided 
him. It was not imagination now; it was a 
real pursuit from which he was escaping, 
and bis phantom fears fled at the thought, 
bringing a feverish energy in their stead. 
In this fear, for a time, his weakness van- 
ished, and turning from the path he ran 
with a frantic strength through the thick 
bracken, through the prickly furze and the 
interlaced undergrowth of the deep wood, 
till on the bank of the river he paused ex- 
hausted. Again there rose up into the 
night that solitary cry of the angry hound, 
and in the agony of feeling himseif pursued 
he rushed into stream. Then it caught 
him in its strong current, and whirled 
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In his weakness the child's little fragile 
body was like a leaf upon the waters; still, 
the river was not deep, and in a moment he 
caught ata rock dividing the stream, and 
stood there saie, but breathless. The bun- 
dle tied upon his arm was secure still, and 
it had saved him from « heavy bruise, as 
the eddy flung him against the rock. Yet 
he was terribly exhausted, and with faint 
ing eyes he looked around for succor. Then 
upon the green river bank, with the moon 
shining down upon it, he saw a white cross 

listening like silver. At first he fancied 
t was a vision sent from heaven, and he be- 
lieved that he was dying; but as his heart 
beat bigh, and his gaze became intently 
fixed upon it, he saw the cross was cut 
deeply “ the turf, and its shining whiteness: 
was due to the gravel or rock beneath the 
soil, on which the moonlight fell with a sil 
very, trembling glitter. Still, it seemed 
miracle, and he was surely going to die. 
W bat could this exhaustion, this faintness, 
be but his death? Well, if he could only 
reach the cross and die there, he would be 


nepey. 

very instant his feeble hold upon the 
rock grew weaker, and soon his oe 
fingers must relax their grasp, and he woul 
be thrown back into the waters, and car- 
sied down into their depths. Better strive 
to reach the shore. while there was 
still some measure of strength left in 
him, than die here, drowned. Exerting all 
his strength and courage, he climbed to the 
top of the rock, and found the water shal- 
lower on the other side; so, wading as he 
went, and resting here and there upon the 
great brown stoves, round which the eddies 
ran, he reached the shore, and fell upon the 
turf. The effort was over, and, in the faint- 
ness of his exhaustion, the thought that he 
was dying grew stronger upon bis brain. 
But rising again to his knees, he crept to- 
wards the cross, laid his hand upon it, and 
fell forward with closed eyes, and senses 
shut up in darkness. 





CHAPTER XLIIL. 
=? was breaking dimly when a 


shuwer of pebbles at the wiodow 
roused Grace Chagwynne trom ber 
slum bers. 

* Waat # to do now, I wonder?”’ she said 
to herself, as rising, she hurriedly threw on 
her gowo and went to the latticed case- 
ment. 

Tne men stood below, with the gray light 
falling coldly on their upturned faces. At 
sight ot them she grew pale, and waving 
her band, as thougu to bid them be silent, 
she went back sofuly and louked upun her 
sleeping husband. 

‘*Let him sleep on,’’ she said to herself; 
‘he li kuow the grief soun enough.’’ Then 
she stole down stairs and opened the dour 
with a shaking hand. 

‘‘Mo her, ’ said the foremost of the two 
men, ‘here 1 be again. Where s your wel 
come?”’ 

‘‘Many’s the time you've worn out your 
welcome, Martin,’ returned Grace Chag 
wynne. ‘But come in both of ‘ee, ef so be 
you haven't nauthin with ‘ee that would 
ruin the house that gives ‘ee shelter.’’ 

‘‘Never fear, molner,’’ returned Martin; 
‘there isn't an anker ashore, aud won't be 
while the nights are like this.’’ 

The young mao moved aside as he spoke, 
and Mrs. Cuagwynne, for the first time, 
perceived his companion plainly. 

**What have ‘ee got en your arms, Mi- 
chael Polgrain!”’ she cried sharply. ‘‘Thee 
hasn t drowned a child, surely?’ 

‘‘Hould thee tongue, mother,’’ returned 
Martin. ‘The chid es auly ina dead- 
ness.’’ 

“I tell ‘ee wet as a shag! He's been 
drawed out of the watur! ' cried Grace. 

‘But it was no human hand that put him 
in,’’ said the man she had called Michael 
Polgrain. ‘Tne boy have been en Dod. 
man's Hole, and as Som a living sinner, we 
found ‘un stretched upon the cross where 
Matthew Carbis’s body was found washed 
ashore. 

Grace drew back with a l@ cry, but her 
son pulled her forward again. 

‘*Take the cheeld from ‘un, mother,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and get his wet things off, else he'll 
die sure enough and then may be we shal! 
get into trouble about ‘un.’ 

Thus adjured Mrs. Chagwynne beckoned 
to the man Wo enter, and he then removed 
his coat, which he bad wrapped around the 
boy, and laid him down on the settle on the 
hearth. 

‘As sure as I'm alive.’’ said Grace, lean. 
ing over him, ‘‘thic’s the cheeld as axed me 
tha way to Crebylis larst market day was a 
week.’ 

*“Crehylis!’’ cried Michael Polgrain. 
‘-Yes,and he've got the Crebylls‘mark upon 
7 face. I'm a doomed man from this 

y: 
‘*Thee'st been doomed a long while, Mi- 
chael,’’ said Grace, drily, glancing at his 
ashen cheeks a moment, as she continued to 
divest the child of his garments. Martin, 
this while, had fetched turf and furze, and 
& great bright fire soon blazed out upon the 
hearth. 

Hearing all they said as if in a dream, 
and } wo exhausted to move or speak, lit 
tle red Singleton lay with closed eyes, 80 
white and quiet that it was no wonder the 





men still thought him in a taint or deadness 





as they called it; and truly he could not 
himeelt when he at last heard the 
no more, as he dropped off gradually into 


deep sleep. When he swoke he 
found himself wrap in blankets, lying 
on pillows by the fire. All was 


i 


still. The little casement was 
and without the birds sang and 
shone brightly, the leaves waved to 
the shadows danced; and on the Jong 
beams, which came glistening even 
very hearth, there wheeled and whi 
crowd of shinin ome, — seemed 
bring upon their wings fragrance 
Sent be On the hearth the kettle 
the furze crackled, the burning turf 
like clearest amber; and all these site 
sounds brought with them @ sense of 
and comfort, which wrapped the child with. 
in an atmosphere of peace. Suddenly 
Grace came bustling to his side. 

“Drink this, cheeld-vean,’’ she said. 
‘Tis harbtea. It has done thee a world 
of good already.’’ 

Alfred drank it, and felt’ sound asleep 


— 7 * * ° 


‘‘Carbis, I tell 'ee—Mathew Carbis—him 
that was murdered!’’ 

These were the words that woke little 
Alfred; starting up he saw it was night, and 
four people sat round the fire. These were 
Grace, the old farmer her husband; Mar- 
tin, her son; and the man they called Mi- 
chael Polgrain. It was upon this man that 
Alfred fixed his eyes, halt in wonder, half 
in fear. His face was a ghastly white—the 
color of a dead man’s; and over all his as- 
pect there was the same indescribable want 
of light and life, giving to his face and fig- 
ure # blighted, deathly look past words to 
tell. It was he who was the speaker. 

**Matbew Carbis, I say,’’. he repeated; 
and hisshaking hand put bis untasted glass 
upon the table, while his hollow eyes passed 
steadily from one face to the other of his 
hearers. 

‘‘Well,”’ returned Farmer Chagwynne, 
“I don’t say that sich things can t be. ’ 

“Cheer up man!"’ cried young Martin, 
slapping Polgrain on the shoulder ‘The 
sun was in thee eyes, mon, when thee must 
need st take a bush for a bucha (ghost.)”’ 

‘The sun in my eyes!”’ returned Michael. 
“T tell ‘eel haven't seen the blessed sun 
these twenty years. No sunlight will ever 
daze my eyes again while | do live.”’ 

Siowly he bent bis head forward till his 
dead white face fell upon his hands, and as 
he rested thus there was a deep silence in 
the roum for the spate of a full minute, 
During this while Alfred saw that Grace 
exchanged glances with her husband and 
berson, and a strange expression crussed 
the face of each. 

“Diink thee toddy, Michael,’’ said the 
farmer, ina pitying voice. ‘‘Thee'll feel 
better arter tbat.” 

“There's no drink brewed that will better 
me, farmer,’’ replied the miserable man. 
‘I'm fit tur my desp’rate trade now, and 
nothing eljse.’’ 

‘And a bad traade it is since the war is 
over,’’ said old Chagwynne. ‘*Martin, 
soppy, get thee out of it as quick as 
— can, afore thee’st ruined body and 
soul.’”’ 

The farmer here lifted his glass to his 
lips, and tasted complacently the genuine 
Hollands it contained. 

“I wonder you arn’t ashamed of your 
self,’’ remarked Grace, watching him, “I 
wouldn't titch sich liquor. ‘Tis your son's 
wae oy are drinking.”’ 

“Get out of it, father!’ returned Martin. 
‘That's mighty easy to say, but it isn’t 80 
easy to dv. When aman is once ins 
traade like this, he can'tlev it all 

waunce.”’ , 

“But since it don't pay now, sonny,’ 
observed the shrewd old _ farmer, 
‘‘simmin to me the traade will lev’ thee 
waun day ”’ 

“Then we'll stay till it do,” said Michael 
Polgrain with fierce energy. ‘‘’Tis sunly 
life iur me. Upon the land I should be 
died long ago. I don't miss the sun 00 
much upon the sea. I take the night 
watch most always, and I'd bring the craft 
through shouls and oreakers, or any other 
danger that lies beneath the deep. Upos 
the land I m a poor creening (complaining) 
body, groping through the gray light like» 
dead man coming home to churchyard who 
has lost his grave.’’ 

‘Because thee art a’ whisht man theeself, 
Michael,’’ observed Chagwynne, *‘ 
think thee hast aright to lead away 68 
iunly son into perdition?’’ 

‘Nonsense, mother,”’ “there's no sin ip 
smuggling. What's the harm in rolling * 
few kegs ashore now and then?’ 

At this moment Grace's glance fell upo® 
the sick boy, and she saw his eyes ¥! 
open, gazing eagerly into the pallid face 

ichael Polgrain. id 

“Hush!” she said; ‘‘here’s the chee 
awake and sensible. Art huogry, ™Y 
sonny boy?’’ 

sho gave bien 6 basin of Carnish bot 
and while he ate it, the meq que 
him, and heard all the tale he ees nd 
_ “So you are tha lad thic oogly fellow 
yallar gig was prating about up s hasfewsy 
house?”’ said Martin. him?” 

“Yes, but you won't give me up to 
pleaded Alfred, in terror. 
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‘Never fear,’ said Grace; “‘we won't 
my son.” 
a ef 7 hee starts to walk to Penki- 
vel,”’ said Michael, ‘ ‘schoolmaster will have 
hee, lad, sureas & gun. ; 
: “No he hen't,’ replied the farmer. 
“Tl drive "undown to Penkivel my sun 
in the caart.”’ 
wpa the boy waient be able to stan’ 
fur a week and more, I tell ’ee,”’ returned 
Polgrain; ‘‘and in that time school master 
will have "un, and thee and thine will be 
ined right out.”” 
row het af ’ee telling of, Michael?’’ asked 
rtin. 
— but you won't give me up to him?” 
pleaded Alfred in terror. 
« Never fear,”” said Grace; ‘‘we won't do 
my son.” 
are | ef ‘ee starts to walk t> Penkivel,”’ 
said Michael, ‘‘echoolmaster will have thee 

e as a gun.” 

Ne, he shain’t,”” replied the farmer. 
“] 1] drive'un downto Penkivel my aun 
self in the caart.”” 

“Farmer, the boy waient be able to 
stan’ fur a week and more,!I tel] ‘ee,”’ 
returned Polgrain; ‘‘and in that time school- 
master will hsve un, and thee and thine, 
will be ruined right out.’’ 

“What ar ‘ee telling of Michael?’ asked 
Martin. 

“{ mean,’”’ whispered the smuggler, ‘‘that 
the boy has heard all our talk and the best 
thing we can do is to take’vn for @ cruise 
‘long with us, till the noise about his rua. 
ning away is quiet like. He'll be saafe, 
and we'll be saafe too, then; and that’s all 
about it.’”’ 

Seeing them whisper together, and deem. 
ing himself the cause, Alfred asked quietly 
if he could go to bed. 

“I can sleep anywhere,” he said. ‘T 
won t trouvle you any more if I can help 


be 

Michael Polgrain had said truly that the 
boy could not stand, and they had to carry 
him to the small] low-rooted chamber, where 
they laid him in a little bed; andatill teel- 
ing as though the long night walk, the ed- 
dying river, the shining cross, the strange 
talk that he had heard, and that pale man 
with the death white face, were all 
a dream from which he should awake when 
better, little Alfred slept again in the deep 
leep of painless exhaustion. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


l \WE respectability of Mr. Whalley’s 
house and of Mr. Whalley’s school 
was a fact too patent to be treated with 
adoubt. It might be true that he was 

a little severe with his pupils, but then se- 
verity was the order of the day. The Eng- 
land of that period was not a country which 
by any means ‘‘spared the rod.’’ It flog- 
ged sailors and soldiers to death, it thrash- 
ed parish apprentices to the bone, and it 
beat children witha merciless hand. The 
public schools were full of cruelty; private 
establishments followed their example; and 
in many homes the same senseless system 
was pursued, under the grim but conscien- 
tious idea, that without the rod some poor, 
weak—perhaps dull—child would grow up 
intoaruffan. With such notions rampant 
and triumphant in the land, it was not 
likely that the pitiful voices of that small 
minority which protested against Mr. 
Whalley would weaken the strong citadel 
of respectability in which he was in- 
trenched. The holidays had been over a 
week, and day by day the victims came 
feebly, heiplessly to his side, and while he 
laid his strong band upon the trembling 
bead, scarcely a boy among them failed to 
play the bygecrite, propitiating the dragon 
With a wantnile or little ghostly laugh, 
ringing in very fact with the faintness 
of despair. Boys always love a good man 
and hate a bad one. Men and women may 
be deceived, but children never, All Mr. 
Whalley’s pupils bated him; and yet what 
& world of loveand reverence every boy's 
heart holds and how willing he is to pour it 
out if his master be worthy! But he cannot 
be taken in; no amount of hypocrisy will 
deceive, no amount of mere learning will 
gain his respect. The child's eyes look fur- 
ther—they see the soul; and it this be not 
the noble. gentle, loving soul of a good man, 
the boy's heart is not won. 

Wasthis the reason that Mr. Whalley 
never tried to deceive his pupils? Did he 
Know it was useless, and feel that even the 
smallest boy amongst them read him aright, 
and knew him to be a scoundrel! How- 
ever, to all the world besides, the man 
played his part with unflagging strength 
of purpose, and succeeded to a strange ex 
tent. Perhaps the secret of this was 
money. He never made a debt; scrupu- 
lously punctual in all bis payments, scrup- 
ulously civil in his dealings with the outer 
world, ceremonious and unfailing in al!) the 
forms of religion, he gradually gained the 
good opinion of his neighbors. and with this 
for a shield, he found he could do as much 
as he pleased in his own house. 

No one fights ogres now-a-days. Within 
the grim castle, represented by a modern 
front dvor, women and children are still de- 
vuured, and no knight-errant goes to their 
rescue. The law seldom reaches those si- 
lent ogres of society; their victims are too 
helpless or too ignorant to appeal to it, and 


they themselves are too cunning ever to 
aseail any but the weakest and most de- 


he the 
came back to Mr. Whalley's 
each one g wondering around the 


ugly school room, missing the little, forlorn 
pale figure which for two years had greeted 
their return with a wistfulsmile. Then the 
first comers whis to the later arrivals 
that Alfred Singleton had ran away—and 
things were to be stricter than ever this 
half. Iron bars were on the windows, and 
bed-room doors were to be locked at night. 
Every heart applauded Alfred's courage, 
and many a secret scheme of flight was pro- 
pounded by sinking spirits before the first 
dismal week of the schoo] was over. 


. It wasatthe end of the week that Mr. 
Rathline, with all his easy swagger, in- 
creased by the conscivusness of money in 
his pocket, presented himself at Mr. Whal- 
ley 8 respectable gate, and clattered loudly 
at the bell. 

‘Come to see 5 he said, with a 
familiar nod to Mr. Whalley, as he was 
ushered into that gentleman's comfortable 
parlor. 

There was a nervous twitch on the school. 
master's lips as the servant set a chair for 
his visitor, but he did not speak till the door 
was clused. 

‘Don't you know the child has run 
away?’ he asked. 

**] have heard it, but don't believe it,’’ 
answered Rathline. 

‘“‘Who do you think would take the 
trouble to invent such a tale!’ demanded 
Mr. Whalley. 

‘‘Anybody who could get something by 
it,”’ replied Ratbline. ‘1 thought a: first 
my fair daughter in law had invented the 
slury; now I suppose it is yours only.’’ 

‘It is the truth,”’ said Whalley, with sup- 
pressed rage ‘It a folly to accuse 
me of lying in a matter where I could only 
lose by it.’ 

‘*You can hardly expect meto believe you 
without prvof,’’ returned Mr. Rathline, 
looking him in the face. “If you have 
agreed with Mrs. Singleton to hide the 
hoy from me, you had better give up that 
plot instantly. I strongly advise you not to 
oftend Richard Rathiine."’ 

“There is no such plot in existence,’ re- 
plied Mr. Whalley, ina cringing tone. ‘I 
have helped you many a time, Richard. I 
don’t see Why you should think I would 
ofiend you now. 

**Don’t call me Richard,’’ said Mr. Rath- 
line, with a look of great disgust. ‘‘I can’t 
stand it.’’ 

‘As you please,’ resumed bie ye with 
a slight shrug of the shoulders; ‘'1 only wish 
to assure you that the boy has simply and 
truly run away.”’ 

His earnest tone appeared to shake Mr. 
Rathline’s doubts, for afier indulging him- 
selfina few expletives, he asked what 
course he bad taken to recover the oy. 


‘| went first to Mra Singleton’s,’’ said 
Whalley: ‘‘and she sent me down to Castle 
Crebylls.”’ 

‘To Crehylls!’’ repeated Rathline, in 
amazement. ‘‘Has she ld——?”’ 

But here he checked himself suddenly, 
and waited for Mr. Whalley to speak 
again. 

‘She only told me and truly enough, that 
the boy was there,’’ said Whalley. ‘‘But 
he had fled again when I got to the castle, 
and I—I did not much like remaining in 
that neighborhood ja 

**You thought a certain Nathaniel Strang- 
ways might be asked for?’’ interrupted 
Rathline sneeringly. 

‘‘Whalley’s face grew to a livid paleness, 
and he glanced at the door in ghastly 
fear. 

‘‘Why doyou mention that name?’ he 
said, in a hideous whisper. ‘‘Do you want 
to be heard?’ 

“It is nothing to ifit me 1s,’’ retorted 
Mr. Rathline with great emphasis on the 
pronoun. 

The easy swagger of Mr. Rathline as- 
serted itself with double strength as he 
spoke, as thongh his conscience was a per 
fect stronghold of virtue in which he rejvic- 
ed calmly. 

“I don't say itisanything to you,”’ re- 
turned the schoolmaster, meexly, ‘‘but you 
might be silent tor the sake of others. You 
have had plenty of money of me, Rich—Mr. 
Ratbline.’’ 

With the old disgust marked plainly on 
his face, Mr. Rathline folded his arms and 
whistled slightly. 

“And very disagreeable money it was,’’ 
said he. ‘‘But I think it was worth your 
while to pay it; and it was not altogether 
for the sake ofthe money. I might have 
had more elsewhere. I wonder nuw what 
Mr Pellew would give me, or the widowed 
Lady Crehy|ls?’’ 

‘“‘What have I done to offend you that 
you talk to me like this?” asked Whalley, 
ina ghastly voice. “Il know it was not 
for the money. It was for our old friend 
ship.”’ 

“Be qniet, man!" interrupted Mr. Rath- 
line. pushing his chair still further from his 
old friend. ‘Don't speak to me of old 
friendship; you make my teeth chatter. I 
can tell you io a very few words why | talk 
to you like this. It~ts -because | believe 





to look for a certain hawker, who has been 
missed for a good while.” 
**You were always fond of a joke,” said 
Whai'lsy, covering the abject fear upon his 
face by s cay eee ata smile. “But 
I know you w not really carry out your 
threat for the world; and, upon my word, I 
don’t know what mean by ‘sellingthe 
boy to Lord Crebylis.’ Losing him is - 
good deal out of my pocket. Your da ughter 
in-law well.’ 
“Bo be does not know the truth,”’ said 
Rathline to himself. ‘I thought Madeline 
had betrayed it, and so mitted this vil 
lian to do a virtuous —which I mean 
to do myself one day. Never mind what! 
meant,’ he said aloud. ‘Ii it is not true, 


ou can't expect a father to sit 
still under the loss ofan only son;—and ‘ 
boy worth sv much money, too!"’ 

* Has he really a large fortune?’ asked 
Whalley. ‘Mrs. Singleton would never 
contess itto me. Ofcourse we must find 
the Jad.’’ 

‘But you would not like to go into Corn- 
wall again afier him yourself?’ observed 
Mr. Rathlive. ‘Well, Ican go. Having 
a clear conscience, I can go presently. As 
for fortune, I look upon Alfred as worth to 
me a good many thousands.’’ 

Here Mr. Rathline whistled in a reflective 
manner, then, grey hg said, suddenly, 
* Do you know who Mrs. Singleton is, Mr. 
Whalley?’ 7 

“1 know she is the great singer, Madame 
Silvia,’’ he answered. 

**l ought to have asked if you knew who 
she was when she married Tum Singleton? ’ 
responded Mr. Rathline, witha curious 
smile twitching his lips. 

‘Some actress he picked up abroad, I 
oe) mo said Mr. Woalley. 

‘No. She was Miss Sherborne,— Walter 
Sherborne’s daughter,’’ replied the easy 
Mr. Rathiine, bringing his legs corelessly to 
the ground from the chair on which they 
had been swinging, and peering curiously 
into the face of his companion. 

Had an earthquake rent the solid ground 
at hia feet, Mr. Whalley could not have 
looked more pes ot all the firmness 
of his iron will could keep the glare of fear 
and bvurror for his light gray eyes, or steady 
the quivering of his livid lips. He had 
started from bis chair at the first utterance 
of the word Sherborne, and crouching for 
ward, he stood now, with both hands grasp- 
ing the table, which lay between him and 
Mr. Rathline. 

“‘Sherbiurne’s daughter!"’ he gasped forth 
unwillingly. ‘‘And why, in the name of 
all the fiends, have you brought me in con- 
tact with her?’’ 

Mr. Rathline was too triumphant to take 

pce at the tone of this question. 

I never did bring you in contact with 
ey,’ he answered, coolly. “If you had 
spoken to her face to face, that was your 
own doing, not mine. When you lost the 
boy, youshould have come to me; you 
would never have seen ber then.”’ 

Mr. Whalley sat down again, with beads 
of sweat standing visibly on his brow. 

‘‘l wish I had never taken charge of the 
accursed imp,’’ he said, gloomily. 
Ratbline fired at this,and be cried ont,an- 
grily, ‘A pretty charge! You have leta 
boy run away who is worth thousands to 
me! And weren't you well paid to take 
care of him? I ask you tha'!’ he exclsimed, 
as his swaggering fist came down upon the 
table with a sounding blow. 

Mr. Whalley was cowed instantly; he be 
gan w shiverand tremble,caliing out,ins 
whining voice, ‘‘Don't be violent, I entreat 
of you, Mr. Rathline; my house is #0 re. 
spectable,’’ he added, apologeticaily, ‘that 
such « noise as that will astonish the ser. 
vunts.”’ 


line, With great disgust; ‘‘it's rotten to the 
core. I don't know why [have saved you 
from being banged these twenty years past. 
it 1s time ibe earth was rid of you.”’ 

“Hush! For mercy's take don't speak so | ; 
loud,’’ whispered Mr. Whaliey, in hideous 
terror. “Whats the matter with you, to 
day, Rathline? Haven't I let you have 


the day you got me in your power? Didnt|t 


and pay the debt for you afterwards? And 
all the time I was struggling bard w live. A | « 
louse fish like you,—s feliow who never 
tries to be repulable,—hasn't an idea of 
the arduous twiland patience it requires to 
build up @ position of respectabuity like 
mine "’ 

**What's the good of it?’ said Mr. Rath- 
line, witha sneer. ‘“‘A touch of my fuger 
would bring it down. I should be sorry to 
have such a shaky building round my earr. 
As to that oid bailing business, which you 
remember so well, 1 wonder whether Mr. 
Pellew would not bave cone it giadly, | 1 
and have paid me handsomely berides, if— 

“Bay what itis you want, Mr. Rathline,”’ 
interrupted WbaLey, With # piteous whine, | | 
‘and I'l) do it.’’ ! 
‘I want you to remember that I have 
still gut a certain knapsack in my posses 
sion, belonging tooue Nathaniel Sirang 
Ways, and can procure it at say hour |! 
that it may be rmqvired,”’ returned Mr. | ‘ 
Ratbline, telling the Le with @ swaggering, 


shop, or some other dreadful 


‘Your respectability!’’ eneered Mr. Rath- Ts strange man, 


weak and fevered,in his bed. 


money Whenever you wanted it, ever since | turf fire, 


comisg dowWb upoo her tace; 
go this while yet. This schoolmaster axed 
everywhere round if youd been seen, but 
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and I'll do my utmost to recover him. 
can t say more.”’ 

This assurance seemed to strike Mr. Rath. 
line as true. 

“No, it isn’t worth while to talk like 
this,’ he said. ‘“Oaly I require you to ua- 
derstand, that you owe your position 
respectability to me, because with a touch I 
can knock both down. So you are toplay 
me no tricks.” 

“You know I dare not,”’ returned Whal- 


ey. 

“Very well.” said Rathline. ‘NowI'll 
tell you what [ want you todo. When 
find the boy—as you must—don't ip 
Madeline Singleton of the fact, bat make it 
known onlyto me. And when she comes 
down here to search for him—as she will— 
you must beffle ber.’’ 

‘I can't see Sherborne’s daughter »” 
—s Whalley, hurriedly; “that's pos- 
sible.”’ 

‘But you must,”’ continued Mr. Ratbline. 
‘I know her; shel] never give up her search 
for that boy, and in prosecuting thateear. h, 
acting can hinder her from coming to this 

or se.” 

Mr. Whalley looked round the room with 
& nervous glance, and covered his mouth 
with bis hand to hide his shaking lips. . 
“I wish the boy was dead,’’ he hissed be- 
tween his teeth. ‘‘Why does Sherborne’s 
daughter take such an fecenent in bim?— 

what is your son to hert”’ 

“He isnot my son,’’ said Mr. Ratbline, 

in the coolest manner. ‘I picked him up 

out of the sea. Ab! you may well look as- 

tonished. There, ring for whiskey and hot 
water, and I')) tell you the story. My 
mouth is too dry to talk any more without 

wetting it.’’ 

« 
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Late that night, Mr? Rathline, much the 
worse for whiskey,—literally much the 
worse, for when intoxicated the little good 
in him seemed drowned—reeled up stairs, 
assisted by his host. 

“lam sorry to bring you upso bigh,”’ 
said Mr. Whalley, upon whom no amount 
of liquor took an ¢flect; ‘‘but the boys 
aid servants sleep into the lower stories. "’ 
‘‘Ab,”’ returned Mr. Ratbline, with a deep- 
drawn breath, “you are too cunning not to 
have a reason to take yourself to the garrets 
hke a rat. What is it?’ 

Here the pair reached « small landing, 
with a chamber door to the right and left, 
and opposite them another door, tall and 
narrow, evidently shutting in a still steep- 
er flight of stairs than the one just pemell 
Mr. Ratbline laid his hand on this door and 
tried it. 

**Locked?’’ he said. 

‘‘Locked,’’ repled the other. ‘I keep 
lumber up there, and things of that kind.”’ 
“I shouldn't wonder if you had a cvining 
wickedness 
Rath- 


behind that door,’ returned Mr. 


line. 


And #0 he staggered to his room, show- 


ing to his host as he went, that he had 
loaded pistols with him; ‘‘for fear of bur- 
giars,’’ he said, laughing, as he closed his 
door and locked it. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


Michael Polgrain, 
who seemed a dead man living again a 
cold gray lite, flittied ghost like through 
Alfred Singleton'’s dreams, as he lay. 
It was many 
lays before the boy stood up again, and 


well-nigh a fortnight ere, bkea wan sha- 
dow, he crept down stairs. The day was 
wetand stormy, so he sat 


patiently by the 
listening to the tick-tick of the 
ail clock, which joined its monotonous 


I bail you oul, when you were in prison, | musicto the patter of rainon the casement. 
Here Grace Chagwynne found him as she 


ame bustling in with an apron full of furze 


and turf. 


*‘Have'ee dressed yourself, my son?” she 


said, surprised. ‘But youare fine and weak, 
sure?’ 


“Oh no, I am much be'ter. I think I 


shall be aie to gu lo Penkivel soon,’’ he an- 
swered, bopetuliy. 


said Grace, an anxious shadow 
‘you won't 


“No, bo, 


10 one koowed you was here; so beard 


nothing. ‘The bad fellow said at tbe casile 
youd robbed him; su | made bou'd to look 


n your bundle, and saw there was only a 
ew bite of clothes in it.”’ 


“He is @ villain!’ said Alfred, flushing 


peluiul y. 


‘Doo tthink of him, cheeld vean,’’ re- 
urned Grace. ‘Tell me about Penkivel. 
liave you ever been there?’ 

*Once,”’ said Alfred; ‘that is when I saw 








ou have sold my boy to Lord Crebylis; and 
1 intend, in return, to let him know where 





Careless air. 


Lady Crebylis. She was standing by her 
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and thought it he should die at the 
same place where I lived once.” 

“tn a ago end et 

q . way off,”’ retu sma 
waveler "a beat place by the sea, in 

“And who did you live with there?’ 
asked Grace. 

“I can't tell,” he replied, a bewildered 
look covering his face at this question. 
“If I answered what I thought I 
should say my father, but they have told 
me since that is a dream the fever left with 


*‘] call that morta] queer,’’ said Grace, 
with eyes intent upon the young, earnest 
face. “If i was you, my son, I wouldn't 
be cheated out of my memory by lies."’ 

“Do you think I am cheated?’ said Al- 
fred, with a wistful look. ‘‘I thought so 
once myself till my father and my sieter 
Madeline took meto a beautiful palace. and 
there I saw a rich noble—the Duke de Bri 
ancourt—who told me I had lived in it 
with him when I was very young. Per- 

it was this visit 'o him which lingered 
80 in my memory. And yet the pal- 
ace was not the one! had dreamed of so of 
ten; neither was his face the face! re 
member so well.”’ 

‘Would know the face again?’ asked 
Grace, leaning her chin upon her hands, 
and regarding the child wich a puzzled 
al 


r. 

“Oh yes,”’ said Alfred, his eyes growing 
bright as she spoke. ‘‘I should know him 
anywhere. Do you think it is still living— 
that k sorrowtul fase, that used to bend 
over meat night, and kiss me ?"’ 

*T am afraid not,"’ returned Grace. ‘I'm 
— sonny boy, if that kind face, who 
soever it may be, were not put under the 
sod, you would not be here this minute a 
lite forlorn runaway. Don't cry, cheeld 
veen. I wan't © hear who Madeline is."’ 

“She is my eldest brother's widow,’’ an 
swered Alfred. ‘‘She is very beautiful. I 
wish she liked me,’’ he said, sighing; ‘‘but 
I know she cannot bear even w see my 
face.”’ 

‘If that’s true, you've got «queer rela- 
tions,’ rejoined Grace. “Do you remem 
ber your mother?—can you tell me her 
name ?"’ 

The old bewildered look came back pain 
fully to Alfred's face, aahe replied: 

‘"No, [cannot remember her. They tell 
me she is dead, but my father—no, not m 
father, the friend, I mean, who you think is 
dead—he always told me my mother was 
living: and he used to promise I should go 
home one day to her at—at x 

Here the boy turned pale as death, and 
stretched his hand out faintly towards the 
listening woman. 

“Are there two Penkivels in England ?’’ 
he asked ‘For the word be said was Pen 
kivel. Oh, Grace, it was indeed! I have 
lain awake at night wondering if that pame 
I had lost would never, never come back to 
me, and now it iscome suddenly, like light 
ning comes."’ 

Grace threw her apron over her face, and 
behind that rampart she cried quietly some 
little time. The suspicion in her heart took 
away her breath, and she dared not speak 
it. . 

‘There may be two Penkivels,’’ she said, 
in a sobbing voice. ‘‘Tell me something 
more of your sister. I once knew a beauti 
ful lady called Madeline. But for her, Lord 
Crehylis would never have gone away to 
die in a foreign land. Some people say he 
was beguiled by her wicked beauty. I don't 
think that’s true, neither does Michael, and 





. he is Lord Crehylls’ foster brother, and al 


ways nearer and dearer to him than any 
friend in the world.”’ 

To this rather rambling story Alfred lis 
tened attentively. 

‘I know so little of my sister Madeline,”’ 
he said, ‘‘that 1 cannot tell you anything 
about her. Do you think she is the lady 
you knew once ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I do,’’ answered Grace, ‘‘but 
Michael knew her better than I."’ 

*‘Is he your brother ? and why is his face 
80 white and strange ?' asked Alfred. Then 
after a little pause he added, ‘‘who is 
Mathew Carbis?"’ 

‘Bo you heard all that was said on the 
day you lay by the fire like a little whisht 
corpse ?’’ said Grace, anxiously. 

Yes, every word,’’ he replied. ‘‘And I 
should like to know why Michael is so pale, 
and why the cross is cut by the river side.”’ 

‘That is a long tale to tell,’’ said Grace; 
‘‘and [ am afraid-——"’ 

**You need not be afraid,’’ said the boy. 
“I know Michael Polgrain wants to take 
me away On & cruise, lest I should tel) that 
he is a smuggler; but I am no tel! tale.”’ 

“IT am not afraid of your telling,’’ re 
turned Grace; ‘‘because I don’t believe you 
would oe the son of them that’s been kind 
to you in prison, but I think you had best 

tosee for al) that. Folks eay at Crehy!)s 

schoolmaster is gone down w Penkive! 
to look for thee, and he means to stop for 
many a week at Penkivel church-town til] 

comes, he says. So wouldn't it be sen 
sible to keep away till he is tired out, and 
ine back to his den, like the fox he is ?"’ 
This news made Alfred thoughtful. With 
al] the patient resolution inherent in his na- 
ture, he had determined never to fal! again 
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THE SATURDAY 


into Whalley’s hands. He would choose 
any life rather than a make one among 
that small, cowed, miserable herd, whose 
abject lives were a continual and as degrad. 
ing torture. His memory was filled with 
cruelties, horrors, sufferings past speech, 
which he had seen inflicted upon the help 
less, shrinking companions of his misery, or 
which he had borne himself with that un- 
complaining patience born of despair. Youn 
as he was, Alfred knew that the fruit of suc 
teaching as Whalley's could only be cow- 
ardice, falsehood, and meanness; and the in- 
stinct which made him fly, was that voice in 
every noble mind which bids it soul live. 
Sometimes there fell down upon his young 
heart a horrible suspicion that this wicked 
man wanted to destroy him—was watching 
devilishly for the creeping into his spirit of 
all evi! things, and his father knew this, 
and Jooking on, only smiled. This fearful 
thought used to make him tremple, and he 
often drove it away passionately; yet it came 
again and again, and always stood betore 
him, barring the way, when he would have 
one to Madeline for succor. Then, as 
jrace told him Whalley would go to Pen- 
kivel, there crept upon him the fear Lady 
Crehylls might give him up as Lord Cre. 
hylls had done, and on this there followed 
the thought that it might be wise to put the 
sea between himself and his pursuer. What 
the earth denied to the fugitive the ocean 
gave, and every rolling billow would carry 
him further away from his enemy. And 
what if there came upon him at sea hard 
ship, danger, and suffering, they would 
come in shapes that rouse the soul within a 
tmaan to bravely fight and bravely endure. 
The sea was a school which made heroes, 
and the teaching it gave was the foster 
mother of honor, courage, and self-reliance; 
but Whalley’s school made cowards, and its 
teaching was the nurse of every vice, and 
its abject suffering the mother of dismal sin. 

If these thoughts in the boy’s mind were 
cloudy and unformed, they were neverthe 
leas speaking in every shrinking instinct 
that evaded Whalley’s touch, and crying 
out within his soul for a nobler, truer 
school than the miserable cheat which called 
itself by that name beneath his dastard roof. 

“I do not fear to go to sea,’ said Alfred, 
looking in Grace's face, ‘‘but I do fear 
to be a wicked man. Whalley is a wicked 
man,—that is why I ran away; and I was 
going to Penkivel because Lady Crehylls is 
good. I like good people just as I like the 
sunshine.’’ 

‘*There is no harm in my boy Martin, ex- 
cept smuggling,’’ returned Grace; ‘‘and 
there's lots of Cornish folk don’t count that 
asin. I will say, Martin is as generous and 
brave a lad as ever stepped, only he's draw’d 
away by a liking for adventure; and by love 
for his uncle. He'd go round the world 
with Michael in «a hollow pumpkin if ‘twas 
big enoagh to hold un’; and as to Michael 
himeelf, he wouldn't wrong a worm by sea 
or land; and he would never have taken to 
this life if it hadn’t been for the blight that 
fell on him ever since Walter Sherborne 
was tried forthe murder of Mathew Carbis 
—that’s what did it. He was driven out to 
sea because upon the land he finds no rest 
for his troubled mind. The very day after 
the night when they found you lying upon 
the cross, cut in the turf, where Mathew 
Carbis’ body had lain, he thought he saw 
him; and he came here to this hearth and 
told it, with that haunted look upon his face, 
which makes folks feel atraid of him at 
times.”’ 

‘Tell me all the story,’’ cried Alfred, 
eagerly, with wide open eyes shining with 
feverish wonder, 

So Grace Chagwynne, as she knitted, told 
Alfred this story, which we tell again, 
nearly in her own words, only moditying 
somewhat her quaint Cornish dialect, which 
else might need a glossary. 

THE STORY OF MATHEW CARBIS, 

It is about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years agone since & stranger, who looked 
likes gentleman—a broken-down gentle 
msn, tnhough—came to these parts, and 
asked was there narra house to let therea 
bouts, whic would do for a quiet family. 
Now about three miles from this, just 
where the river touches the sea, there 
stands upon a cliff a lonesome house, 
called St. Eglon’s Hut. It was built long 
ago by the Crehylls for a pleasure piace, 


l could hear tell of. So it fell into decay. 
Yet the strange gentleman went to look at 
this house, and said, if my lord's steward 
would put itin order he would take it. 
Well this was done; but, with all the new 
paper and paint, i. was a whisht place still. 
l was one of the women sent to clean it, 


great adder, half dead, which the workmen 
had killed in the morning; and this wasn't 
all, for onthe hearthstone of the dining- 
room there stood a big toad, which spit at 
me when I tried to Grive him away. 

I had nothing but sorry and fright all the 
time | was at the Hut, tor in smoking out 
the owls I set fire to the chimney; it was 
full of nests and sticks—and I called w Mi- 
chael to help me, and he fired a gun up the 
chimney and shot three young owls. 
Down they came tumbling on us,twe sticks 
all aflire that they brought down with them, 
and their big eyes glaring like onclean 
sperrets.’’ 
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but there was never any pleasure in it that | 


and the first thing I see'd in the hall was a | 
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‘There's twenty waun years ill-luck for 
me," says Michael, as he turned ‘em over 
with his foot. “I never killed an ow! afore 
in all my lite.”” 

You know it’s seven years ill luck to him 
that kills an owl, so I was sorry Michael 
had done a whist thing. 

There was a good bit of old-tashioned fur- 
niture in St. Eglon’s Hut, most of it piled 
away in the upper rooms, and all this was 
brought down now, and put in its proper 
place. This was ecercely done, when the 
gentleman and bis ny! arrived. They 
were few enough—only himeelf, his wife, 
and child; no servants, no horses, not even 
a dog with them. But the lady startled 
me; she was so beautiful that it was hard to 
take one’s eyes off her face. Yet she had 
not a happy look about her; she was rest- 
jess, and the color came and went on her 
cheeks every moment. She would flush 
and grow pale at a footstep, the skaking of 
& window, or the rattling of a door. She 
was peevish and cross to her little girl, who 
seemed atraid of her, and held her father 
tightly by the hand. 

Mr. Walter Sherborne looked much older 
than his beautiful wife. She seemed scarcely 
more than five-and-twenty, while his hag- 
gard, handsome face, was certainly lined 
with forty years of care, and his hair was 
iron gray; yet he was as reckless and merry 
asa man of twenty; an unsuspicious, care- 
less man; a loser in all he did, or tried to 
do; # man marked for ill luck, yet too 
reckless for gnef or for endeavor. The 
only creature he appeared to love was 
his child; his wife, perhaps, he scarcely 
dared to love, for she took no pains to hide 
from him her contempt, and the proud 
misery gnawing at her heart. She would 
sit listless all the day long, looking out upon 
the sea, great passionate tears welling up 
into her eyes, and falling unheeded on her 
clasped hands, which lay idle on her lap. 
She took no interest in her garden or her 
house, no interest 1n her husband or child. 
All her days slipped by as blank, empty and 
forlorn as a wrecked ship, while she sat in 
wicked weariness, repining at her fate. She 
was too proud to quarrel; but their solitary 
servant has told me that at times, when pas- 
sion got the better of her pride, ahe would 
reproach him bitterly. 

‘I was forced to marry you,’’ she said one 
day. ‘‘You bought me of my father. And 
what have you bought? You cannot pur- 
chase one thought or feeling that I possess. 
I am no more yours now than I was when I 
refused to be your wife, and told you that I 
hated you. Did you think, in buying me, 
you had bought a wife’s heart, a wife's 
duty? If so, you have miserably deceived 
yourself !’’ 

‘‘How dare you speak to me like this?’ 
cried her husband. ‘‘If I were not a ruined 
man you would not do it.”’ 

At this she laughed, and said bitterly: 
‘True, | was married to your money, was I 
not? And I was faithtul to it, civil to it, 
kind to it, while it lasted. Speak! was it to 
you or to your wealth that my father wedded 
me?’ There was no talk of you at all; the 
sermon ran thus: ‘his rank, his position, his 
wealtb, the honor, safety, obedience, and 
troops of friends these will bring you, are 
worth a sacrifice of mere foolish feeling.’ 
And I listened, being coerced and desperate: 
and I married these, not you. But they are 
all gove now, and I find nothing in the 
bond bidding me love you, the ruined gam- 
bler, who has flung away estate and happi- 
ness. Give me back the things I married, 
and I'll be a civil wile again. Where are 
the comforts and troops of friends that 
should be mine’ And as to safety and 
honor’ — here she laughed again— ‘‘no 
yamester can hold those shields around his 
wretched wife a moment. The first rattle of 
the dice box shakes them down.’’ 

‘‘Take care!"’ said Walter Sherborne, “I 
can at least delend my own honor. Do you 
fancy that I have not heard of your stolen 
walks with that silly boy, that unfledged 
lordling, Cr ‘ylis?”’ 

“And wh then?” she answered. ‘You 
are welcome to call him out if you will. 
The boy is nothing to me.”’ 

‘I will not oblige you by getting shot,’’ 
returned her husband. ‘‘A pistol in a boy's 
hand is as strong to kill as in a man’s grasp. 
There are other ways in which I can revenge 
myself on Lord Crehylis.”’ 

He rose and: strode away, and Janniper 
Baragwannah, who was listening with all 
her might, started off like a hare, fearing 
she'd be caught. 

Lord Crehylis and his brouher, the present 
lord, were orphans, and Mr. Lanyon of 
Penkivel, was their guardians. He was as 
fond of the lads as if they were his own, 
and he was sore grieved when he found 


| young Lord Crehylis was so taken with Mrs. 





Sherborne’s beauty that he made himself 
her shadow, haunting St. Eglon’s day 
by day in the hopes of getting a word 
or look from her, as she passed 
him. She was a wicked lady, or 
she would never have encouraged the ad- 
miration of a boy, whom one honest, kindly 
word would have made her friend, not her 
lover. But she flattered him, and the poor 
lad—he was but eighteen—fancied he was 
bound to lay down his life for her, if she 
aske. it. 

Thus things stood when a visitor arrived 


at St. Eglon’s Hut. He was a young man, 











came u . Sherborne 


as 
was walkin the garden child 
by the hand, and he called out to ins 
ae 
**Hollo, Sherborne!”’ 


Turning sharply to look at him, Mr. 
Sherborne grew white to the lips. ” 

“Is it Fan Oarbis 7’ he answered. 
‘‘How could you find me out in this wilder. 
ness ?”’ 

“I found you through Mrs. Sherborne,”’ 
returned Carbis, carelessly. 

“Through my wife ?” said Mr. Sher. 
borne, biting his _ 

“Yes,”’ rephed other, in an easy way, 
‘‘and by the merest chance, too. I wag 
staying at Dartmouth with my cousin the 
parson, when a packman—a hawker tellow 
—comes in with Watches and trinkets 
sale: a most amusing a dog he was, wi 
tongue that never tired, smooth as oil 
flattering as honey. at last he tells my 
cousin Jessie she is the lovliest lady he has 
ever seen except one. Woman-like, 
curious to know who that one is. ‘It is 
lady I saw in Cornwall,’ he says , ‘I travel 
from Northumberland to Cornwall with my 
pack, and I see nowhere such a face as hers.’ 
‘Is she Cornish?’ Task him. ‘No, sir,’ he 
said, ‘she and her husband are strangers 
there, so the people told me.’ ‘I’ll bet m 
life it’s Mrs. Sherborne,’ I cried. ‘That's 
her name, sir,’ answers the hawker, much 
amazed. So you see, Sherborne, when a 
man has such a wife as yours, he can’t hide. 
Being bored to death at the n’s, I put 
myself on my horse, and, in spite of 
roads, and shafts, and footpads, here I am. 
Haven't you a boy to take my hack ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Mr. Sherborne, savagely, ‘I 
am a beggar, and you know it.’’ 

But my brother Michael, who was work- 
ing in the garden, and heard all this, came 
forward now, and led the horse to the stable. 
As he went he saw the new-comer strike 
Mr. Sherborne heartily on the shoulder, and 
shake hands with him again and again. 
Nevertheless, there was a false ring in his 
voice which made Michael think him se- 
cretly an enemy to the man whom he greet- 
ed with so much affection. And some little 
time after this, when he was talking of Mr. 
Sherborne’s visitor to me, he said, ‘‘Grace, 
there is a more poisonous snake crept into 
St. Eglon’s now than arra one we killed 
when we set the place in order. I wish 
they had never let the Hut to these strange 
folks. There will sorrow come of it, mark 
my words if there don’t. 

ichael used to work at the Hut a good 
deal, for he and Janniper were courting like 
then, soI mostly heard all that was going 
on from one or the other of them. 

Mr. Sherborne and Mathew Carbis were 
good friends now, any one saw that. They 
fished, they rode, they walked together, 
ef sat up late drinking and playing cards; 
and in one thing especially they both 
agreed: they both hated the poor who 
still haunted Mrs. Sherborne with his boy- 
ish, respectful love. 

‘Walter, if I were you, I’d be revenged 
on the proud young imp,’’ Janniper heard 
Matthew Carbis say. ‘‘See, how he avoids 
you and me—he and Mr. Lanyon too. We 
are not good enough forthem. Yet he can 
follow your wife like a cur, as he is, and 
pester her with his insolentattentions Ah, 
I wish you and I were in power in France 
just now, and had a goodly batch of these 
useless aristocrats beneath our thumb.’’ 

‘‘I wish we had,’’ said Walter Sherborne, 
with an osth, as his fist struck the table with 
a sounding blow. 

As for Mrs. Sherborne, —Janngper told me 
she rarely joined her husband and his 
guest. She sat, as was her wont, at an up- 
per window, with her hands folded in her 
lap, and her wild eyes gazing out at sea ; 
and if she spoke of Mathew Carbis to Mr. 
Sherborne, it was only to abuse him, to say 
she hated him, and to ask passionately when 
she was to be rid of his odious presence. 

When Janniper heard such words as 
these, she trembled at the lady’s deceit and 
wickedness, for she knew that when Walter 
Sherborne was not by, these two whispered 
together and held each other’s hands, and 
looked in each other's eyes as lovers look. 
Yet Mrs. Sherborne had some strange dread 
upon her mind of that crafty man, for Jan- 
niper found her once upon her knees, with 
her hands clasped, and arms stretched out 
towards the sea. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


BEES 





The general annual returns of the British 
army for the year 1878 have just been pre- 
sented to Parliament. The effective strength 
of the rank and file of the service on Janu- 
ary 1, 1878, is given as 166 366, and the es- 
tablishment as 164,877, the difference being 
due to the number of supernumeraries. Ac- 
cording to the latest returns, received on 
January 1, there were in England 706,058 
of all arms; in Jersey, Guern and Al- 
derly, 1862 ; in Scotland, 4,036, and in Ire- 
land, 21,731. In the colonies there were 
27,842, and in the East Indies, 61,612; mak- 
ing up the total effective strength of all 
es, including those on passage to and 





India, 190,245. 
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Old Time takes up the oars instead: 

“Tired so soon, yet erewhile so bold? 
Poor child, how feebly formed thou art! 

Rest, then, now w I my rhyme— 
Ap old refrain trom a b 

Love is carried away by Time!” 


A sllv’ry sound of mirth above 
Ripples down ward over the tide; 
One wy bmi in sylvan grove, 
Doth Oid Time and Young Love deride. 
“Hold!” cried the with voice severe, 
“Who laughs thus at Love and 4 a 
“True Friendship, who bas naught to fear: 
I yield not to Love nor to Time!” 











rug, pulling to pieces a white camellia 
and excusing herself to her kind old 

guardian by saying it was ‘‘only 
Jack’s.’’ 

‘‘My dear,’’ said Mr. Selwyn, walking up 
and down and stroking his gray beard in 
perplexity, ‘I want to talk to you about 
Jack ” 


MW sees upon the hearth- 


“Oh! please, not now, Papa Sellwyn!’’ 

She called him Papa Selwyn when she 
meant to be coaxing, and that was nearly 
always. 

“But, my dear, that is all nonsense. I 
must talk about Jack sometime. Yesterday 
it was, ‘Oh! please don't—my head is ach- 
ing,’ and the day before, ‘Oh! please don’t 
—Ii want to go out with Gerty.’ Come, 
let us face this affair.”’ 

And sitting in the easy chair behind her 
hassock, he drew up on his knees the hand 
that held the broken flower and proceeded 
to lecture his unmanageable charge on the 
endless subject of ‘‘Jack.’’ 

This lecture on Jack was the same as 
many others had been. It consisted of two 
parts, the first being devoted to proving 
that she ought to throw her own whims 
and pleasures aside, and asa dutiful girl 
fulfil her dying father’s request and marry 
her cousin; and the second was an eulogium 
he the many good qualities of Jack Hawkes- 

ary. 
All her life, even so far back as her child- 
hoo d,she had dreaded the fate that bound 
her to marry her cousin. 

When Jack Hawkesbury came on the 
scene and stayed on visits at the house, she 
disliked and ridiculed him without mercy. 
Another, one like fair-haired Ge e 
Selwyn, might have the inevita. 
ble and been happy; but ge's active and 
independent nature made her run against 
fate. ~And now there was only one month 
left before her twenty-first birthday and the 
betrothal. Often she told Gertrude she 
wished he would go home and stay there; 
and Gertrude would —y laugh, with a 
deeper tinge of color on her fair tace 

he girls went out but little, an arrange- 
mentagainst which Madge often rebelled, 
believing it was in some way connected 
with the safe management of the marriage 
with her cousin. . 

But there were two pleasures in Fry ner 
now, an afternoon’s boating with Jack and 
a friend of his and Gertrude, and a party 
that the Ponsonby-Joneses were going to 
give, to which the Selwyn family were sure 
to be invited. 

First came boating. Ah! that ever-mem- 
orable day—how many years it would take 
to make Madge forget 1t! There were four 
in the boat that passed, with the measured 
beat and ripple of Jack’s pair of sculls, 
by the reedy shallows and green 
ed banks of the upper Thames. 

@ two girls shared the cushioned seat 
stern, their white woollen shawls 
ing them from the chill of the autumn 
was watching the shores 
ng ripples, thinking in her 
easy-going way. Madge, 
tement, 

ith the 
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lias—as she said, ‘‘with a darling bud,”’ 
and Fitzallan had promised, with Ponsonby- 
Jones’ permission, to get her another with a 
darling bud too. 


auun had onan gift ad her hair, and 

near the 8a it was 

cool there and she an d rest. ying 
Fitzallan stood ata little distance, pen- 

knife in hand still, swinging carelessly the 

tan like leaf of a 

yt this were nearer, | could fan you,’’ 


‘Thank you; I am tired rather than hot.’’ 

Never in her life before had Madge been 
80 serious or troubled as she was now, in 
the soft light among the cool a. within 
sound of the half hushed music. 


**Will you do me a favor?’’ she inquired, 
raising the gray eyes tLat shone for a mo- 
ment with liquid brightness. 

“You have only to name it—I am at your 
service.”’ 

“I have seemed very happy to-night, Mr. 
Fitzallan,’’ she be in a quiet, low tone, 
the torn leaf trembling in her hand and the 
color dying out of her face, ‘‘but I am in 
great trouble.’’ 

‘Indeed! I am sorry to hear it.” 

He drew a little nearer, listening atten- 
tively and helping her now and again by a 
word of encouragement. 

Her story was a simple one. She was to 
be married next month to her cousin, Mr. 
Hawkesbury. She had dreaded it all her 
life, but it was her fate. And then taking 
courage from the respectful and almost pa- 
ternal demeanor of her listener she made 
the frank confession that she disliked her 
— just because she was forced to marry 
him. 

‘‘Will you speak for me to Mr. Selwyn,” 
she said, ‘‘as you are an old friend of his? 
I cannot reason as men do, but I want you 
to try if there is any way of release for me 
Pray forgive me if Iam wrong in asking 
your interference, but I am very wretched”’ 
—here came a burst of tears that must have 
tried the listener sorely—‘‘and I myself 
have so often spoken to Mr. Selwyn, and it 
is of no use. e always says my father’s 
will must be carried out; and oh! how I wish 
I could do it.”’ 

‘It must be done, if possible,’ Fitzallan 
sid. ‘But it would not be your father’s 
will to mar the happiness of your life or to 
put you in bondage.’’ 

‘Oh! if Mr. Selwyn would only speak 
like that,’’ said the girl sadly. 

“Well, I shall have a talk with him,’’ 
said Fitzallan, ‘‘and do my best for your 
happiness, though I would be sorry to injure 
Hawkesbury’s prospects. Let us go back 
now; there is a new piece beginning. That 
is one of Rubinstein’s, is it not? I need not 
say you have done me a favor in granting 
me your confidence.’ 

ith that he drew aside the heavy cur- 
tains, and they returned to the dazzling 
light and bewildering music and movement 
of the ball room. 

After that night Madge waited in anxiety 
to hear the result of Fitzallan’s parley with 
her guardian. 

Three days passed and a note came from 
him, only a few words, saying that he had 
succeeded at least so far asto wins promise 
thatthe matter should be considered. But 
Madge saw little good coming of Mr. Sel- 
wyn's ‘‘considering’’ what seemed to be de- 
cided irrevocably long ago. 

At last it was the eve of her birthday; to- 
morrow would be the dreaded day. 

But beyond that day Madge was unable to 
bear her heart’s burden. ‘‘I must tell him 
everything,’’ she a 

In the afternoon twilight, some time after 
Mr. Selwyn had returned home, she found 
him asleep in his arm chairin the dark din- 


ing-room. 

She knelt beside him, as she often did for 
a talk when he was in that chair, and she 
woke him by stealing her hand into his. 

“Who is it—Gerty? No, Madge—my 
little Madge that is to be so patriarchal to- 
we Pape ‘Bel she be not giving 
him time to joke any more lest she might not 
be able to disclose all her troubles, ‘‘{ want 
to tell something, and won't be an- 


say. 
That night Madge, scarcely able to 
realize her he was betrothed to Herbert 
Fitzallan, who, when once the secret was 
disclosed, would not wait another hour. 

“Have I not waited years,’’ he said. ‘‘All 
my time abroad I was waiting, and then | 
came back and found my Madge more than 
ever I had dared to hope.’’ 

But Madge in her new freedom did not 
forget poor Jack. Indeed, she was almost 
in trouble about her unkindness to him when 
she heard that he had been only playing a 
part, bearing all her teasing, and being pur- 

ly ungracious whenever she grew kind. 

ut Gertrude consoled her effectually on 

that score by telling another secret after her 
kiss of congratulation. 

‘Jack was indeed doing his best to carry 
out the plan,’’ shesaid; ‘‘and he was often 
grieved about you; but, dear Madge, you 
must congratulate us now—not me, but us. 
Jack and I made it up between us months 
ago, and we had many a quiet laugh about 
you.”’ 





SOME AFRICAN TRIBES. 


T will be interesting to consider together 
the Ashantisand the Fulahs or Fela. 
tahs, of Africa, since their territories 
are contiguous. As regards physical 

traits, there is nothing strikingly distinctive 
in the Ashantis, but the Fulahs deserve 
more attention. They differ from the black 
racein all the characteristics which are 
marked by physical anthropology. They 
are of tawny or chestnut color, with thin 
lips, prominent nose, oval face, and soft, 
silky hair. 

In all the features of civilization the Fu- 
lahs exhibit a signal superiority to their 
Ashanti neighbors. The latter are gov 
erned by an absolute monarch, who is the 
legal heir of all his subjects, and who is ac 
customed to guard against assassination by 
decreeing that a wholesale slaughter of his 
officers and slaves shall follow his own 
death. On the other hand, the Fulah 
States form a species of confederacy ruled 
by a council with an elective head. More 
over, 80 little reason seems to exist for 
dreading the resentment provoked by abuses 
of authority in public or private life that it 
is the custom to manumit all the slaves be. 
longing to a given individual upon the mas- 
ter's death. As regards religion, the Fu- 
lahs are rigid Mohammedans. 

In Ashantee, on the other hand, every 
town has a fetich house,or temple, in which 
images are placed, 0 whom the King and 
chiet men sacrifice human beings. Al 
though vague notion of a future state uni- 
versally prevails among these people, they 
do not seem to associate any idea of punish 
ment in another world with crimes commit. 
ted here. 

The Ashantis, we may add, have a curi- 
ous :radition of creation, according w 
which the Father of the Universe formed 
man of two colors, each pair being allowed 
to fix their destiny, but the black people 
committed the blunder of choosing a cala- 
bash in preference to a sealed letter or pa- 


r. 

Among the Kaflirs the prevailing color is 
a mixture of black and red, the must com 
mon shade being chocolate. Generally the 
hair is black, the eyes dark and lively, the 
nose not fiat, but sufficiently aquiline, and 
the teeth of brilliant whiteness. A singular 
trait has been remarked by travellers in the 
Zulus, and that 1s the imperviousness of 
their flesh to heat. They frequently ar- 
range, for instance, burning ftagots with 
their feet, and with the same unconcern 
dip their hands into the cooking vessels, 
and feed themselves with Indian corn 
while it is boiling in the water. They area 
vivacious, good humored people, but it is 
stated by men familiar with them that 4 
blow given even in play by s European 
must returned. The children are re- 
marked to have a very laudable respect for 
their parents, but when they have arrived at 
a certain age, should their mothers attempt 
to chastise them, the lads are allowed by 
law to kill them. 





troduced giit and bronzed To make 


these the process is aw feather 
in weak gum water, and press dry be- 
tween cloths. It is then di bronze 
powser and rubbed with « ot wash 
eather. Cover those wv are to re- 


main plain with a 

course various eff: may be produced by 
dyeing the feathers with analine colors prior 
to the application of the bronze. 


Tar Great TuxneL.—Thus far the bor. 
ings on the French coast in connection with 
the poapanee English Coannel tunnel between 
the two countries, confirm the possibility of 
the execution of the scheme. The geoiozical 
considerations are all favorable. Bat there ts 
no reason to believe that there willsoon beany 
Vigorous and sysiematic attempton the part 
of the English to push the enterprise and 
make ite actual accomplishment prubabie. 
Lately, influential people in England ave 
grown very apathetic about the great tannet. 


New Covenrtno ror [non —Iron can be 
prmanes from rust and mude very pleasing 
n color by a method just invented, Tine eur- 
face is coated with a thin film of borate of 
lead, in which some oxide of copper had been 
dissolved, anc some scales of precipitated 
piatinum held in suspension by means of 
abrush or a bath. The composition is then 
heated until it is fused. The result isa thin 
glassy coating, which will withstand the action 
Of sewer gases, dilute acids, or alkalies, and 
the heat of a kitchen fire. If all be true that is 
said of this “pilatinized tron,” as it is called, it 
will gnd numerous applications. 


Facts Twenty five gallons of water to 
twelve and a hal —— of sulphuric acid 
Will dissolve bones for fertilizing.—A French 
physician says drinking boll water only 
will prevent yellow fever.—A tray full of 
quicklime aa in damp ciosets, etc., will 
prevent mildew. The lime should be fre 
quently renewed.—An electric light for rail- 
way trains, to be run by & small dynamo. 
electric engine, driven by a belt from one of 
the car-axies, is recommended.—iIron railway 
sleepers are said to have proved, hotbin India 
and England,much cheaper than wooden ones. 
Their gradual adoption is predicted. 
_—_—_————>- 9 <—— 


Harm and Garden. 


Fertitizer FoR Roses —The Massachu- 
setts Ploughman says: “We know of no bet- 
ter fertilizer tor tted roses than a tablie- 
spoonful of Peruvian guano stirred toto a 
pailfal of water and this iiqauid appiled tor 
watering once or twice a week." 


Fatra#nina Ration.—An English far- 
mer, very successful during ten years in fat 
teninpg cattle and sheep, supplied a ration 
made asfeliows: Eigut bushels corn, soaked 
in ten lisof water two days; then simmer 
for an hour; afterwards mix with fourteen 
pounds coarse, cheap sugar, and commingie 
with cut straw, hay or other fodder. 


Waite Gruss —White grubs at the root 
of cabbages may be destroyed as follows 
Loosen the earth close to the root with @ hoe, 
even 80 muchasto disturb the plant a little. 
Make a solution of one part of sot soap to 
twelve of soft water, and pour about tne root 
in closecontact With toe pliant. One fourtn of 
a pintof this solution tow piant twoor three 
Limes during the season is sufficient. Weaker 
suds poured on the top would destroy the 
green worm. 


Srxing PLANTING IN GARDENS —Noth 

ing should on any account be setout in spring 
until the ground has become so dry that it wiii 
¢rush under the heel when trodden on. Ke 
sides this, all danger of @ return of frosty 
weather should certainly be open before nuca 
in the way of planting be attempted. Even 
though the ground ve tolerabiy dry and 
warm,andin general good condition, when 
the seeds or piauts are put out, they are wot 
always the first to bear over those sown later. 
A child often stops growth for some time, 
while one which from the first has nothing to 
intertere with it, goes right on Ww fruition 
witbout interruption. 


Items oF InteRest —There are hogy in 
Missouri that suck cows, sitting on tbeir 
haunches W perform tbe Operation. Komi lo- 
comotive engines are becoming quite com- 
mon in England for heavy teaming, piowing, 
et. Dry, Bitty pastures are most sulted lo 
sheep. in Europe pig manure is largely ap- 
pil to the nemp crop. Giandersand tarcy in 
borses are different modifications of Lhe same 
disease. A lining of tarred paper in poultry 
bouses is recommended as @ preventive for 
lice. Parsnips are used very much in France 
for fattening meat cattic and bogs. Steaming 
or os tuem is strongly recoumended, es- 
peciaily forswine and poultry. 


A New Insect Destrover-—An experi- 
enced gardener tells of a new and effectual 
way Of exterminating insect peste, botu in 
and out of doors. Takes barrelanod ball fill 
it with coal tar. Then fil the barre! with 
water. Aller standing awhile, the walr may 
be sprinkled upon the leaves aod stems by 
neaus Of a whisk-broom or watering pot. Ac- 
cording to this gardener's positive statement, 
it will at once &Kiil the insects with whicn it 
comes in contact, without ta the least barm- 
ing toe plant. It has also been frequently po- 
ticed that worms which happened lo be under 
newiy laid gas-tar walks would soon alter the 
walk had been made appear lifeless along the 








Gen. Philip H. Sheridan is described as 





sty, you, no matter what it is? I can’t 
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having grown extremely stout. 
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mORPMIA. 


ORPHIA, as most people know, is one 
uf the principal constituents of opium, 
and acts on the body in very much 
the same way. It is used for 

sleeplessness and to relieve pain, and if for 
any other purpose, these are sufficient for 
our object What a boon these drugs have 
been to humanity,only those who have been 
racked with pain, and troubled with sleep 
leas, weary nights, can tell. It was found, 
however, that both morpbia and opium bad 
@ most vicious effect on the stomach and in- 
testinal canal, so that their use could not 
long be persevered in without evil conse- 
quences to the general system. No other 
known drug was so efficient or powertul in 
the affections for which these were em 
ployed, and theretore the medical profes 
sion had to cast about for another method of 
administration, v hich would mitigate, it not 
altogether do away with, their evil eflects, 
It is now a good many years since Dr. Alex 
ander Wood, of Edinburgh, suggested tne 
use of morphia by means of subcutaneous 
injection, a methed by which the action of 
the drug is readered quicker and more cer. 
tain, its bad effects—when te be used for 
a short time—fewer, and a much smaller 
dose is vequired. The mechanical actions of 
morphia on the alimentary canal were, to a 
certain extent, got rid of. A considerable 
time elapsed before the practice hecame any 
thing like general, for the profession looked 
askance at so dangerous a method of using a 
powerful drug. Of late years, however, the 
administration of morphia by means of in 
jection beneath the skin has spread very 
widely. No doubt, as used in this way, 
morphia is truly marvelous in its eflects,and 
has proved a real godsend to both medical 
men and their patients. The profession was 
carried away by the wonderful power they 
had got hold of, and, as they themselves 
confess, did not always use it with the dis- 
crimination and forethought that were neces 
sary in dealing with so powerful, subtle, 
and alluring a drug. It is little to be won- 
dered at, in these days of universal know- 
ledge, that patients in time wormed them- 
selves into the secret, and did their best to 
spread the fame of the new mode of exhibi- 
tion among their friends and fellow-suf- 
ferers. So far little harm might have been 
done, but in an evil day medical men lent 
their patients the power of relieving their 
own sufferings, real or imaginary. As a 
consequence, morphia injections are now 
used by many private persons for other rea- 
sons than the relief of pain and the banish- 
ing of wakefulness. Indeed, we have rea 
son to believe that among certain classes of 
society, it is becoming too commonly 
abused, and bids fair soon to grow into a 
very genera] vice. 
2S 

A meERRY or cheertul countenance was al- 
ways one of the things which Jeremy Tay- 
lor eaid his enemies and persecutors could 








bot tke away from him. There are some 
persons who spend their lives in this world 
asthey would spend their lives if shut up in 
as dungeon. Everything is made gloomy 
and forbidding. They go mourning and 
complaining from day to day that they have 
so little, and are constan! ly anxious lest what 
little they have should escape out of their 
hands. They look always upon the dark 
side and can never enjoy the good that is 
present for the evil that is to come. This 
is not religion. Religion, makes’ the heart 
cheerful, and when its large and benevolent 
principles are exercised men will be happy 
in spite of themselves. The industrious bee 
does not complain that there are so many 
poisonous flowers an@ thorny branches in 
his road; but buzzes on, selecting the honey 
where he can find it, and passing quietly by 
the places where it is not. There is enough 
in this world to complain about and find 
fault with, if men have the disposition. We 
often travel on a hard and uneven road, but 
with a cheerful epirit we may walk therein 
with comfort, and come to the end of our 
journey in peace. 
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SANCTUM CHAT. 





Lonpon jis ahead of New York in fancy 
dress balis. So great is the mania there that 
half a dozen fancy dress costumes form a 
part of every lady's wardrobe. A baby of 
two and a quarter appeared as Little Red 
Riding Hood lately. Now, if they had a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, there might have been trouble where 
that child appeared. 

Tue ladies of Memphis, Tenn., have orig 
inated what they call ‘‘book receptions’’ and 
entertainments, the profits from which are 
put to the purchase of books and papers for 
the inmates of hospitals, almshouses, houses 
of refuge and even jails. The thought seems 
to be an advance upon our idea of bospital 
boxes in public places, in which are deposi 
ted old newspapers and the like for the sick 
and unfortunate. 


Mr Ropert RawLinsoy, in @ paper on 
‘Sanitary Science,’’ says: ‘‘As the strength 
of a nation is in the health of the people, it 
must be the duty of Governments to see 
that means of health are secured to every 
child born into the world. There is no 
value a art from human life, and it must be 
a prime duty of a Government so to legis 
late, order, and regulate that health shall be 
possible within the cottage.’’ 

Accorpixe to Dr. Richardson, hot water 
at 120° Fah. will kill typhus germs, and 
soap acts asa poison to them. The remedy 
against typhus, then, is to be found in every 
household, and more's the pity if they be 
not applied. Considering the deadly nature 
of this fever, and the fact that 50 000 ty phus 
germs will thrive in a space no bigger than a 
pin's head, it is clear, that in such a matter 
a quart of prevention is worth several hogs 
heads of cure. 


A specTacLe called ‘Une Fete sur la 
Glace,’’ has been brought out at the Winter 
Circus in Paris. The arena is converted 
into a sheet of ice, peasant men and women 
first appear skating along, carrying on their 
heads baskets of fruits and vegetables; the 
next scene is a reindeer hunt by armed men 
with pikes, then a market on the ice, which 
is followed by dancing on skates, with comic 
scenes; and, finally, a race with sledges in 
the midst of a heavy snow storm. 

Tre Russians have a superstition that in 
lamenting long the dead we trouble their 
spirits and offend Divine Providence, who, 
on the anniversaries of the days on which 
he called their spirits to him, sends some 
punishment to teach us the sinfulness of 
nursing grief to the detriment of the duties 
of our lot and station in life. Providence 
acts towards us as we do towards weeping 
children. When they cry over much, we 
teach them to dry their tears by giving them 
cause to weep. 


EccENTRICITIES of character assume var- 
jous phases, but among the oddest were 
those of Louis Schneider, the late amanu- 
ensis of the German Emperor, who was a 
man of unusually odd notions. The pillow 
on which his head rested in his coffin was 
the work of his own hands, and he had been 
engaged in making it for thirty years. It 
was stufied with his own hair, which he 
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had saved from the clippings of his lifetime. 
In color it varied from the light brown of 
youth to the snowy white of age. [n his 
will Schneider described in detai] the way 
in which he wished to be bcried, and wrute 
out the epitaph that he desired to have 


placed upon his tombstone. 


Tus Russian newspapers complain that 
the fluctuation in the grain trade of Russia 
and the rapid changes in prices are caused 
by competition from the United States. As 
soon as American supplies are brought to mar- 
ket the sale of the Kussian grain decreases, 
and hence many Russian farmers are im- 
poverished and cannot pay taxes. As the 
prosperity of Russia depends largely upon 
the grain trade, it is important that full in- 
formation concerning the crop of cereals 
should be obtained; and it is suggested in 
St. Petersburg journals that Russian Con- 
suls in the United States be required to as- 
certain the state and prespects of the Amer- 
ican crors and to assist in promoting the 
grain trade of Russia. 


Tne sentence on the Glasgow bank direc- 
tors bas, it is impossible to deny, been 
good dea] less severe than it was expected 
to be by the country generally. A commer- 
cial fraud of the first magnitude, and with 
consequences so disastrous that the imagina- 
tion fails to follow them, has been brought 
home to the guilty parties, and has been 
visited with no greater punishment ¢han an 
ordinary case ot shoplifting might have 
been, in which the value of the goods stolen 
amounted to a few pounds or a few shil- 
lings, and which could have done no great 
harm to anybody. Ifa popular vote could 
have been taken on the question, the result 
would have been very different. 


Ir is always possible in looking up the 
origin of a reigning fashion to find a reason 
for it: cause and eflect go hand in hand even 
iu fashion's vagaries. This winter we hear 
of the prevalence of pearls as a fashion; a 
recent traveler notes the flading of a new 
pearl bank in the Persian gulf early last 
year; therefore some one stood behind the 
crank that turns out the Paris fashions who 
was interested in some ‘‘corner’’ in pearls. 
At recent English high life weddings a 
bunch of pinks from the village of Celarine 
in the Engadine has been a much-prized 
wedding gift; above price because it needed 
all the persuasion of tourists to make the 
peasant yield up his cherished flower, and 
it had lately been much famed. 


Tue wedding of the Duke of Connaught 
which everybody expected would be on the 
grandest scale imaginable, 1s, after all, to be 
a@ very quiet aflair indeed. The Queen is 
not disposed to make a fuss about it. She 
his thus signified her royal pleasure, and 
society is greatly disappointed. The Mar- 
quis of Lorne, it is said, will not have the 
companionship of his wife during all the 
time of his stay in Canada. The Princess 
will shortly visit England. She has informed 
the directors of the various charities and in- 
stitutions with which she is connected in 
London that she intends to continue her ac 
tive interest in them. In spite of her ex- 
perience of ‘‘the Atlantic’s angry waves,’’ 
society says she has made up her mind to 
visit England every year. 

A PEN picture of Lord Beaconsfield says 
he is to strangers an amiable old gentleman, 
who converses with a languid interest about 
music and painting, with some animation 
about turnips and cattle, and with no fire at 
all, but rather a demure composure, about 
politics andthe epread of Roman Catholi- 
cism Sin England. Hebas a loud, grating 
voice, which only grows tuneful when he is 
warmed. He likes flowers, perfumes and 
fruits. He eats a great deal of champagne 
jelly, and drinks a great deal of black cof- 
fee. He never smokes. He dresses to per- 
fection, knowing exactly what style of 
clothes best suits him. Into newspapers he 
hardly ever dips. Sometimes when sitting 
alone he rests his head on his hand and 
gazes into the fire or out of the window. 
No one can boast that he has obtained a 
glimpse of ‘‘the Sphynx’s’’ true mind. 

For some years past it has been currently 
reported that the youngest son of Her Ma- 
jesty, Prince Leopold, entertains the desire 
of taking holy orders. Whatever there may 
be in this impression, it is curious to note 
that hitherto no legitimate son of an Eng- 





lish monarch has entered the ecclesiastical 
«a 








or even been suspected of an in- 
clination therefor. There certainly seems 
to be no social difficulty in the way of a 
Royal prince becoming a clergyman, and as 
His Royal Highness is advertised to speak at 
« public meeting, in conjunction with such 
distinguished men as Mr Gladstone and Mr. 
Goschen, on the subject of religious teaching 
in our universities, it may, perbaps, be as- 
sumed that he possesses one of the many at- 
tributes necessary to the efficient exercise of 
that high calling. If Leopold does enter the 
Church, there can be little doubt that he 
will ultimately be advanced to the Episco- 


pate. 


Tue plague fright at Berlin has recalled 
the extraordinary precautions taken during 
the cholera epidemic of 1831. A cord was 
drawn in front of houses supposed to be in- 
fected. The keys were given to a police 
agent, who three or four times a day went 
to see what the inmates wanted. He then 
placed what he brought them ona table out- 
side near the door. The money was put 
into a glassful of vinegar, ard the agent 
tock it out with a spoon. The paper on 
which the commissions were written down 
he took up with pincers. When a sick per- 
son was taken to hospital a police agent pre- 
ceded the vebicle with a bell, and two sol- 
diers kept everyone away from the sick per- 
son. The doctors wore cloaks and masks of 
oilcloth. The skin of dogs and cats being 
deemed particularly favorable to the dis- 
semination of the disease, persons were re- 
commended to kill them, except where they 
were positively necessary. For months the 
inhabitants lived in trepidation, and an old 
lady actually hanged herself for fear of the 
cholera reaching her The precautions grad- 
ually became matter for ridicule. 


Tue gradual change in mortuary customs 
is a matter of occasional notice. For seve- 
ral years the floral fashion continued to in- 
crease unti) it reached a climax at Stewart's 
funeral. The expense of decorating the 
coffin, with other displays suitable to that 
occasion, was $10 000. This excess brought 
an immediate reaction, and since then 
flowers for mortuary purposes have almost 
fallen out of use. Another feature in fune- 
rals is the choice of evening as the time of 
service, afler which the remains are taken 
away for interment. The escort to the grave 
on such occasions is limited to the smallest 
number that may be required. It would be 
well if another point could be brought into 
fashion—that is, an abatement in display of 
mourning, which indeed were a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.’” The present 
depression is seriously felt among the under: 
takers, who find it very difficult to make 
collections. Hence they are changing their 
policy, and instead of encouraging expen- 
sive funerals they advise the contrary, un- 
less in cases of known wealth. This arises 
from the above-mentioned difficulty in get- 
ting their pay whenever the bill reaches an 
excessive amount. Let a reduction in the 
cost of mourning follow and the public will 
not be slow to acknowledge the relief. 

As everything relating to M. Grevy, the 
new President of France, is read with inter- 
est, it may be mentioned that he dresses very 
modestly, never having worn even the uni- 
form of the National Guard. He is a man 
of republican simplicity in all bis ways. In 
his every day attire,even in Paris, he has 
always donned a wide-awake instead of a 
silk hat, and in shmmer-time he may gener- 
ally be seen sauntering about the boulevards, 
clad all in gray, and crowned with a Pan- 
ama. Though a man of considerable landed 
property, as landed estates go in France, he 
never set up a brougham till he became 
President of the Chamber, and he has al- 
ways kept this modest one-horse vehicle, 
with a coachman out of livery, at Versailles. 
In Paris he uses cabs and omnibuses, but it 
must be a muddy day which compels him to 
ride atall. He delights in music; but his 
favorite pastime is to play billiards, and to 
smoke cigars while making his caroms. He 
and his close friend, M. Paul de Cassagnac, 
are two of the best billiard-players known, 
and constantly play together. The two do 
not discuss politica, but feel a mutual es- 
teem for their respective powers with the 
balls. M. Grevy is also a keen sportsman 
and an able agriculturist, and owns many 
vines, cattle, and fields of maize. He smokes 
much, speaks forcibly and frankly, and 
never loses his temper, and ‘‘he is no feebler 
than an iron ber.’’ 
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AT THE OPERA. 
—_—_- 
BYP Hi. D. 
nearken to Manrico’s story 
area right eyes dimming o'er his mimic 
woe; 
th sadder tales than Trovatore 
Bat Iale that vainly love too keenly know. 


“Do not seuss many” prays the sweet-tongued 
and with sach seeming truth he charms the 

That areaming of his hapless love, you bring 
The priceless gift of sympathetic tears. 


Ob! that you knew affection's unsung sorrows, 
Oa! toat the trath had such a voice as art— 
Bat Fate retases all Hope's bright to-morrows 
for you will not listen thoagh I break my 

heart. 
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Half a Minute Late. 


BY F. @. 
—_—_-— e 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK ] 
To seat, pray. Your business, if 





you please?”’ 
‘“] was to have had the pleasure of 
meeting you at my triend Winter's.” 

“Indeed? 

“I was prevented—but it was to arrange 
about my going out for you to Hong 
Koo 0 

hy, well. Is this your letter? H. M.— 
es; Harold Maynard. Never sign initials, 

r. Maynard. I never do. I was informed 
you were a punctual man. Ino my business 
punctuality is indispensable. ’’ 

“I pride myself on punctuality.’’ 

“An excellent pride. And you say in 

our letter you know what a minute means. 
Your letter is a written undertaking to be 
ata certain place at a certain time. I don’t 
remember meeting you at my nephew s.’”’ 

“Nothing could have vexed me more. 
But—well, [ ran, or rather my cab ran, 
over a girl in the street, and I had to see 
her to a hospital—’’ 

“That was not business, Mr. Maynard. 
There is a time for all things. You should 
not have done so "’ 

‘What else could I have done?’’ 

‘Kept your appointment. But too late 
is too late, if it's only by half a minute, 
Mr. Maynard. Not having met you I have 
this morning engaged another gentleman, 
who, [ trust, will not waste any time in run- 
ning over girls in the streets of Hong Kong. 
Time presses, and the Ganges never delays 
an hour.”’ 

That wretched half minute! It seemed 
turning intoa live thing How could he 
have supposed tnat an errandof common 
charity would have cost him so much more 
than adinner? And here, just because he 
had delayed in pulling a bell-rope for an, 
inappreciable space of time, he was as far 
from Hong Kong as London, as far from 
Letty as from Hong Kong; with only two 
sovereigns in the world, and one borrowed, 
and with no prospect of earning more. 

The sun went our of the day. It was a 
cruel blow. But there was nothing to be 
done. After all, it was fair enough that 
old Despard should have supposed him in 
different, and have engaged another em. 
ploye under the preseure of time. He could 
not even complain. He could only puta 
brave face over his Fheavy heart, and say, 
“I'm very sorry. Good day.’’ 

But, as it happened, he had left his hat in 
the drawing reom. And,on returning there 
to fetch it, found not only his hat, but Letty 
—6o radiantly lovely that the sun came back 
again. He had never seen her so beautiful; 
and there was » shy joy in her face as she 
turned to him that contrasted bitterly with 
his own sad look of a beaten man. 


“I couldn't, dear—Letty, 
not my fault—the devil seems to be in every. 
uss. I miss my appointment. I lose m 


em And now tell me that it 
wae my Bae, and ttl "t care.”” 
“If you had cared would have done 
or cared,” said Lett , with the sweet- 
‘But I had to look after a girl——"’ 
“Yes?” 


a cab nearly killed her.”’ 
“Well?” 


*‘Weill what would you have done f’’ 

“It depends on how much I cared for her, 
I gu {I was a man.” 

ss ty! I never saw her in all my life 

ure. 


“Then it was odd that you cared about 
ed 80 much as to give up everything for 

r. 
Letty] I love you! Will you be my wife 
—some day?’ 

Letty had been charmingly composed. 
But the question was sudden, and it was at 
least a second before she recovered her com. 
posure. Well—she did like Harold May- 
nard very much indeed. He danced and 
flirted to perfection. He loved her. He was 
handsome and strong, and made love straight 
out, in the right way. 

She sighed. But—but—but—what was a 
girl to say to @ man who not only had no 
money, and would only waste her youth in 
a long engagement, but was 6o obstinately 
unlucky as w throw away the one chance 
he had of winning her? ‘‘Yes’’ gave a lit- 
Ue flutter in her heart; it almost spread its 
win but— 

*O, [ am sosorry, Harold!’’ she said, with 
the most touching sweetness. And that 
meant ‘‘Nol”’ 

Could he have liberated the fluttering 
“Yes'’ even yet if he had refused to take 
her answer? Perhaps, but something pre- 
vented him. 

It was the now gigantic ghost of thai half 
minute—a half minute no more, no more 
even an hour, a day;a year—but a whole 
life, fortune, Letty, and all. The details 
might be absurd, but massed together they 
had swelled into a mountain, and the ab 
surdities were the mocking grins of its 


nomes. ‘Only half a minutel’’ Only 
estiny. 
7. . * * * . 


But one effect of such combined assaults 
of Fate upon a weak man is to make him 
weaker; upon @ strong man to make him 
stronger. |! are the tests of manhood 
and of will. The loss of Letty might be un. 
bearable, but it had to be borne. The world 
must still go on, though fer Harold all buy- 
ing and no selling, all hunger and no food. 
Something must be done. He had said so a 
thousand times for Letty’s sake; now he 
must say it once for all, and for his own. 
But even his pressing need did not keep 
him from calling at the hospital the next 
day with the girl's miniature and ring. 

‘She could see him now. He sat down by 
her bedside and jooked for a moment into 
the sweet pure eyes, wondering what he 
should say to them. They were very dif 
ferent from Letty's eyes. He could not 
imagine them looking coldly upon a beaten 
lover—he could imagine them lighting up 
with sympathetic joy or softening into com- 
fort. He longed to know by what name to 
call her. But, meanwhile, how should he 
tell her that she was alone in the world? 

He looked at her gravely, and laid the 
ring before ber. 

“It is well with her now,”’ he said. 

He took her band that she might not feel 
all alone, and turued away his tace that she 
might weep freely. The tears came, aad 
then she sobbed bitterly; but her hand clung 
to his as if it had been a child's, and with 4 
\ touch as innocent. The tears came into his 


But—was he beaten? Could he feel so | own eyes. 


when the girl whom he loved was there be 

fore him? Repulsed at one point, could he 
not do all things for her? Only he 
must have hope—be was no poet, to be will- 
ing to live fora dream. He must feel some- 
thing to win. That she was more than half 
won he knew; but the word had never been 
said, and now, in his disappointment, he 
was longing and hungering for the word 
that would console him for all. 

“Letty,” he said, “I didn’t mean to see 
you to-day, but—I'm glad. To see you, I 
mean. I'm not glad, other ways. It’s hard 
that a wretched cabman should have—Well, 
a ame I must try again in England, after 

‘‘Well,”’ she said sweetly, ‘I su ou 
don't very much mind ?” rite 

“Not mind ?”’ 

“I suppose if you’d minded—very much, 
you know—you would have seen papa yes 
eee a, aus $e about it, and—yes, I 

, very glad you were going to Hong- 
Kong. “But, of course, if we on do better 
in Eagland I shall be gladder still.”’ 
wate? What chance is there in Eng- 


‘You know best, Harold,”’ 
n You know I don’t know. And you 
Cin why-—why I was so anxious to go to 
ina 
“Indeed I don’t know.” 
Letty! Don’t you know what I live 


for?"’ 
“If you had cared—so very much—! think 


— d have managed to dine with cousin 


‘I will see you again,’’ was all else he 
said to her. 

He felt he was giving her strength by be- 
ing there; and soon he would have to face 
the world all alone. 

‘‘What is her name?’’ he asked a nurse. 

‘*Alice Despard.’’ 

‘Will she get well?’’ he asked the sur 
geon. 
‘‘Who can tell?’’ But he looked—*‘No.”’ 

. * s . oa a 
Harold returned to his lodgings well nigh 
beart broken. The lost half minute had 
lost him fortune, love, hope almost, and had 
killed the sweetest face and voice he had 
ever seen or heard. 

But when he reached home, his room was 
occupied—by a policeman, and a companion 
in plain clothes. The latter said, before he 
could ask their business : 

“You are Harvid Maynard. I am acon. 
stable. And I arrest you on the charge of 
wilful murder,”’ 7 

“What in Heaven's name do you mean? 

“The murder of Jane Despard. And 
you'd better come slong quietly, as you 
must, and not says word.” 

o + + * o oa 

Harold Maynard—and wilful murder! 

Think of yourself, you who read this, and 
couple your own name with two such words 
‘if youcan. And then you will conceive the 
efiect of such a charge upon such & man, 
who was as incapable of such s crime, even 
in imagination, as you. 


et who shall say after this that the 
i Ae Barents mam not bear with 
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The called in by the police had 
tound that the woman in Kaaggs’ house in 
Powys- Jane Despard by name, had 
been not by nature, but by man, 


ises, and, while still in wy 4 ay 
tain information that put a d com. 
plexion on affairs. 


- & That gentleman was easily 
tified, y A. ~ a at the ital as 
Harold yoard. Very slight inquiries 


Harold Maynard was a very poor man, 
with the position of a gentleman Ww keep up, 
with many debts, no ay te and no 
meaus. e had been seen in the hvspital 
in possession of a missing wedding ring— 
that in itself was nothing. And at his lodg 
ings was found a miniature, the property of 
the murdered woman. That was not much 
more. But— 

The detective in plain clothes, who was 
sharp enough, had taken the trouble to dis- 
sect the miniature. And between the — 
trait and the back he found—Bank of Eog 
land notes to the amount of two thousand 
pounds! Motive enough for murder and to 
spare, in the eyes of the law. Cui bono? 

And he who the miniature, and 
had never delivered it out of hisown hands, 
had been alone with the murdered woman 
during ample time for marder and rubbery. 
It he had come with a charitable motive, 
with what motive had he carried away two 
thousand pounds? Temptation makes the 
thief, not the thief the temptation—as all 
the world knows. 

It was # very triumph of detectivism 
Why should a sane man rob a dead woman 
of a miniature that could be nothing to him 
if he knew not what lay behind? And the 
notes were old notes—a hoard well-nigh as 
old as the miniature must have been. There 
was no difficulty in finding them. no secret 
trick: the only thing was to have the idea 
And even as the idea had once struck the 
detective, so surely it must have struck Har- 
old Maynard. 

And so he was in the cell of the police 
station with a consciousness of innocence 
and a conviction that the prools against him 
were overwhelming. He had a night’s leis- 
ure to think over all things. Why was he 
charged with murder? Because, omiiting 
minor steps, he bad been aloue with the dy 
ing Mrs Despard. Why had he been there? 
Because he bad run over a girl in the sireet 
mist. Why had he run over her? Be- 
cause he had been driving over Just that 
part of the road where she was Crossing. 
Why so? Because he beea delayed by a 
block. And whydelayed? Because he bad 
not arrived at the spot just half «a minute 
before. And why not? Because he had 
started haifa minute late from his own 
door. Why? Because half # minute had 
passed between his touching his bedroom 
bell-rope and giving it a pull. 

And finally, why? Because some an- 
known journalist had written a paradoxical 
article in an evening newspaper. 

Messicurs et mesdames, such things are 
happening every day and all day long. Are 
there any little things in the world? Are 
there any great things ? 


‘Alas, how eusily things go wrong 
A sigh Loo much, or & kiss Loo long, 
There follows « mistand a weeping rain—" 


But too often has that been quoted and 
misquoted. Halt & minute late, indeed! 
Halt # second, half the tick of a watch, and 
half that, and half that again. Life is made 
up of such things. Sighs and kisses are 
Brobdignagian in comparison Ww the straws 
that do the undone work of Archimides 
lever and move the world. I would prove 
in the twinkling of an eye that the oak 
grows from the acorn, and the forest from a 
grain of mustard-seed. Not allour lost half 
minutes end in murder. Sut they may, ay, 
and do, end in worsee—!n blunders never to 
be redeemed, in life long estrangements, in 
missed opportunities, in #!] the thousand ills 
that souls are heir to. Half minutes have 
lost batties, and overthrown empires, and 
missed trains. 

But these reflections, though philosophi- 
cal enough in their way, and though he had 
leisure to make them, io no wise helped 
Harold May vard. 
be ? 

He might fee) sure enough in his own 
mind tbat Koagys, the professional resur. 
rectionist, was mure likely to make sure of a 
body, during the absence of Alice, than he 
to make sure of a hundred thousand pounds. 
But nothing was found on Knaggs, while 
two thousand pounds were found upon him 
The world is never tired of asking (uu 
bono? The world mostiy mistransiates it, 
indeed, but that is the way of the world. 
And here it applied only too well. 

In short, there was but one person in the 
whole world who believed in Harold May- 
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against Harold Maynard her pulse 





nard—and that was she who vf all people in 
the world had most reason in the world to 
disbelieve in him, and to feel the need for | 


revenge—upon the if bas 
case u . maur- 
among who never pean ne 
pag et nn pe be 
flirtation Tom Winter, who may have 
iehing yng ge ye _ 
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love us, right or woeng, 
se)dom errs. 

Alice had burned with 
burned with anxiety. 
ing for the dead; now 
well nigh swallowed up 
clutc at every feather of 
new fever had « strange e 
health. I will not say that the 
had given her over was Seapoee 
his predictions falsified, but he m 
alter have had less faith in his ow 
From the moment she heard ot 
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beat less quickly, her heart more 
and a ceriain unsuspected elasticity 
ture gave her a rebound from ber 
Her cheeks were no longer pale, 
color of health began to w in them. 
And so it went with her till she was dis- 
charged—cured, and without a pen ny in the 
world. And yet she did not believe herself 
to be the rightfvl and defrauded beiress to 
two thousand pounds. If she had, she must 
have thought her hero « thief, and if a 
thief the murderer of her own mother: and 
she retused to belleve anything of the kind, 
or rather was incapable of believing. 

At last the day arrived when Harold May- 
pard—gentieman, of no occupation; an ill- 
omened designation—was to be brought u 
at Bow street, betore the magistrate, char 
with the murder of one Jane Despard. 

Despard is not a particularly common 
name, though oddly enough, it occurs twice 
in this history, as that of a rich Chios mer- 
chant and of a poor lodger in Powys-place. 
It would therefore have been natural enough 
for i's owner not to have heen present on 
the bench during theexamination. Men.as 
a rule, are not fond of having their names 
aired under sach conditions. But pointing 
morals is a tavorite pastime, however un- 
willing modest people may be to adorn 
tales. He who first thought of the idle a 
prentice and his virtuous contrast con 
have found no better illustration of the vir- 
tue of punctuality. Old Despard could see 
it all before him laid out like a map from 
the beginning. There was a~Tom Idle be- 
fore him in the dock, and beside him on 
the bench John Goodchild in the person 
of Tom Winter. Of course Letty was not 
there: but that was in consequence of a sa- 
crifice of curiosity to the proprieties. Per- 
haps she might appear under a veil when the 
trial came, but she could not take part with 
self-respect in the vulgarities of s police- 
court: and besides, her father would not al- 
low her 

All this happened but a short time ago, 
as « few fairly long memories for these bur- 
ried times will call to mind. But the%pas- 
sion for remands, for exhausting the funds 
of prisoners in preliminary investiga. 
tions, and for turning a simple matter of 
business into a display of vanity and mutual 
admiration all round, had not come fully 
into fashion. It was quite possible that the 
examination of Harold Maynard might last 
bo more than three weeks: some people said 
three days: a few thought even one day 
would be enough, as the prisoner was with- 
out counsel, But that remained to be seen. 
A clever prisoner, who wished to take full 
advantage of his situation might give a good 
deal of trouble and delay, though without 
the advantage of legal training. 

Harold Maynard felt his position there as 
an innocent man would—that is to say, he 
was overwhelmed with the shame popularly 
supposed to be one of the punishments pe- 
culiar to guilt by those who know nothing 
about the matter Fear of death is a mere 
nothing to such shame, when the warm 
blood boils against the injustice of circum. 
stances, not of man. He was alive to the 
actus! peri] in which he was standing, 
though not so much as to his name being 
brui'ed about as a murderer: to what Letty, 
the lost, would think of him; and last, but 
by no means least, how Alice would see 
mother's murderer in the man who had 
bern planning. even in the midst of his own 
difficulties, how he could in some way make 
up to her for the many cruelties of destiny. 
But, as he was waiting end watching, with 
no more than just one shadowy touch of a 
halter round bis neck, the ticking of the 
clock grew louder and louder, till it seemed 
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. And it had grown and 
filled up the whole meas- 
fe and death, and bade fair to 


~ eternity. 
in spite of all that could be 
not take long. Indeed, the wit 


were few—the surgeon, the detective, 
or two others. Mr. Knaggs was 
court, but the prisoner's own state 
as to admitting his presence in Powys- 
at the time alleged made.up for the 
of that witness. It seemed likely that 
the examination of the prisoner would be 
concluded in a single day. And it was ac 
tually approaching conclusion and com- 
mittal, when—— 

“May I sa me ote) awry a sweet 
young voice hind the dock. 

“Certainly ‘a 


Harold Maynard looked at the new wit 
ness—and the fata) half minute descended 
from the clock face, no longer a grinning 
imp, but tragically incarnate in Alice Des 
Bhe was about to come forward as 

harshest and sharpest scourge 
or time could ever find fur him 


now. 

And their eyes met—who shall ex. 
plain estoananelaant Though his rea 
son told him this, he knew otherwise. There 
ie marvellous magic at times in that sudden 
flash from eye to eye. She had obviously 
come but lately from her bed in the hospital: 
ber glow looked hardly natural and as if the 
fever were still in ber veins. Harold felt a 
strange pride in her thrill through him, as 
if he would rather meet his doom from her 
hands than from any that were meaner. If 
it were not love that ran through the air of 
the police-court from eyes to eyes, there can 
be no such thing: and love conscious, and 
visible. Love, thank Heaven, is not like 
Letty, and is blind to vulgarities, though 
clear-sighted about other things. 

**Who are your’ 

**Alice Despard.’’ 

‘The daughter of—"’ 

**Yes, sir.’’ 

“‘And what have you to say ?’’ 

‘The prisoner is not guilty.”’ 

Of course all the people laughed at the 
notion of a young girl, a mere witness, tak- 
ing upon herself the function of a jury—as 
if every one of those who laughed had not 
been privately doing the same thing. The 
magistrate himsel! smiled for a moment. 

‘Tell me why you think so.’’ 

‘TI don't think. I know it, sir.’’ 

That might be delightful nonsense to the 
court, but it was none to Harold Maynard. 
It was consolation in extremity. 

‘What are yout’ 

“T taught till—till she became ill: then I 
had to waiton ber. I had a little money: 
it did not last forlong But long enough, 
sir—nearly. We had to live as—as we best 
could at the end.”’ 

“You mean, I suppose, that the money 
found on the prisoner could not be yours, 
your mother’s, because she had none? Is 
that what you mean?’’ 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

But it so happened that the force of her 
argument was considerably weakened by 
the fact that a pauper had lately died with 
two hundred pounds in notes hidden in an 
old stocking. The old lady might have 
been a miser, but still the point was some 
= 
*‘Have vou anything more to say?"’ 

“Yes, sir—he is not guilty. The money 
was not ours, and he closed her eyes and 
watched her all night through. He came 
to see me at the hospital and brought me her 
wedding-ring, on my finger now. He——"’ 

‘Then——'’ began the magistrate. 

But a new witness roee from near him on 
the bench. 

*‘I have something to say before you think 
of committal "’ 

It was old Despard. 

**Well t” 

‘My name is John Despard, merchant, 
of Hong Kong. I'm well known. And I 
say that neither the prisover nor the—Mrs. 

nor anybody could have known of 
the notes. Nobody ever touched them, and 
it was not the prisoner who secreted them.” 

“Who then?’ 

“It was I—thirty years ago. That por 
trait is of me. I placed the notes there with 
my own bands.”’ 
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Let it be clearly understood, that not 
Harold Maynard, but old Despard is the 
hero of this history. Harold bad done noth- 
gee He had only wasted half as 
minute, and looked after a girl whom he 
had nearly kilied. For the rest he had been 
a hero in no more than the sense in which 
the heroes of Greek tragedies were heroes— 
im being the football of three Fates when 
ever were disposed for a game. But 

to get up in open court, 

but in Bow street, and tel! his story, 
a piece of genuine beruism for & martyr 
who hated everybody near his toes 
nothing for a sou) beyond them. 
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ay pe eyed 
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brown-faced young man was curiously 
handed along the bench for inspection 


and that perhaps accounted a little for Letty, 
apart from her beauty. But Jane Morris 
had been eminently lovable—and she ac 
counted for Alice, the girl with the one vir 
tue of standing up for the man she loved, 
without rhyme, reason, or power to help 
him, just because he was down. Of course 
old Despard, then } pene Despard—very 
young—had married Jane Morris, who of 
course had nota penny. And of course the 
old Despard of those days parted them; and 
the course of true love, not the less for be- 
ing married love, ran rough, and the old 
story ran in the old groove; and the hus- 
band had to go ont to China in a slow sailer, 
and the wife was to be cared for at home. 
It was then that young Despard sent his 
wife his picture stuffed with bank-notes— 
all he had—and worked his way out before 
the mast by way of compensation, and was 
reported dead—to his wife: and when the 
young man came back in those unletter-. 
writing slow-sailing days it was to find her 
dead as well as gone: so he was told. 

And now it seemed that the very money 
had been thrown away. It was more than 
strange to find himself face to face, then and 
there, with his own old young self of thirty 
years ago. And there in the witness box 
stool Jane's child; yes, as like Jane at her 
age as his own child could be, and—well, he 
forgot the gout, and was a man. 

**The prisoner is discharged.’’ 

That woke old Despard trom his reverie, 
and his waking left him very much ashamed. 
Hle had made a fool of himself in public—a 
thing he had never done in his life before, 
though in private no doubt as frequently as 
most men. He had raked up the ghosts of 
dead days, and set them up as @ targets for 
a Bow street jeer. He had opened his 
heart; he would have opened his purse 
sooner. 

“The carriage,’’ he growled savagely to 
Tom Winter. ‘‘And bring me the girl. I 
can’t speak to her here.”’ 

‘You mean to adopt her—to acknowledge 
her?”’ 

‘*‘What's that to you ?”’ 

” 7 o * . 


“No, sir, thank you.”’ 

It was Alice speaking to old Despard. 

‘You won't? Don't you know you are 
my daughter—my first wife’s daughter? 
Do you think I'll let you go out teaching 
again, or live differently from Letty ?’’ 

‘‘Am I your daughter ?”’ 

‘‘Whose else should you be? You're as 
like me in the nose as two peas; but you've 
got Jane's =. And that fellow—that un- 
pao fellow Maynard—I'm half sorry 

got him off after _— a good dinner; 
that fellow closing Jane's eyes! I wish with 
all my heart I'd let him be hanged.”’ 

“It was being with her, sir, that kept 
him 

“Asif l did not know! As if that made 
me like him any the better! As if [ didn't 
know that I ought to have—no, it wouldn't 
have done; he'd have been losing his con 
founded time, in Hong Kong. I'll get him 
somewhere, and jet him go the devil his 
own way; and you'll come with me.”’ 








“Sir 
*‘And don't call me sir.”’ 
“T have promised—to go with him.’’ 


Letty, had she been standing side by side 
with her sister before the glass, would not 
have been pleased with the comparison just 
then 

“With him’? Who's him?’ 

“Mr. Maynard asked me to marry him, 
and I said yes.”’ 

“I see. “He thinks he is going to get one 
of old Despard's daughters, after all. Then 
all I can say is, if se go with him you 
don't get a penny from me. I 1! give that 
very two thousand to a hospital—St. Mar- 
tin’s it you like—but——”"’ 

Alice smiled once more. How could she 
tell that what her father hinted about her 
iover might not be true? But she did 
tell—somehow. 

‘How do you mean to live?’ asked old 
Despard, who caught the smile and was not 
soothed. 

“IT don't know.”’ 

‘You don't know? Then, by the Lord 
Harry, you shall know? I ll—['ll—i'li— 
confound you, I'l) send you both to Hong- 
Kong!” 


On the deck, not of the Ganges, but of the 
me agen Harold Maynard and Alice, his 
wife, were standing arm in arm, watching 
the everyday wonders of the sea and feeling 
the every day wonders of love in one 
another. He was on his way to fortune, 
after all. ° 





Suddenly there was a commotion near 
them. A wave had carried something under 
the stern, and a bost had been lowered. 

It was only « glass bottle. But that 
means much five hundred miles from shore. 

The captain of the Euphrates opened it, 
and read: 

“Lat —, long. —. Ganges, of London, 
for Hong-Kong. sinking with all hands. 
Boats swamped. Forward to Preston & Co., 
Southampton.”’ 

That was all. Harold looked gravely at 
his wife. She knew all that was passing in 
nis mind. 

If he had not been HALF A MINUTE LATE 
he would have sailed in the Ganges, have 
never seen Alice, and been at this very mo- 
ment at the bottom of the sea. 


(THE END. ] 
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business. 
He was the scion of an ancient fam- 
ily, and an enviable future seemed to 
lie before him. 

Rumor had connected his name matrimo- 
nially with the future happiness of one of 
the city’s fairest daughters, and the wealthy 
banker rather encouraged its circulation 
than ventured to contradict it. And, when 
it became gossip, Wartop, with many smiles, 
admitted the existence of the engagement. 

It was quite late one night when the 
wealthy lover returned home from the club 
which he frequented. 

He passed into the house, closing the door 
behind him, but the sound had not died away 
when a female figure glided trom the 
shadow of the bay window and mounted 
the steps. 

She raised the knocker with a timorous 
hand, and the sound startled Wartop at the 
head of the stair. 

‘‘Someone at the door at this hour?’’ he 
asked himself. ‘‘Why, I have just entered 
the house. My visitor must have mistaken 
the place.’’ 

This exclamation dropped from his lips as 
he opened the door, and beheld the figure 
on the steps. 

*‘Here,’’ he said, thrusting his hand into 
his pocket, “I have little change about my 
person, but ay 

“IT do not want money, though I have 
precious little,’ was the interruption, and 
the rich man felt his hand pushed rudely 
aside 

‘Then what do you want?”’ 

“I want to talk with you.”’ 

‘Come in then,’’ he said. 

And the unknown one then stepped halt- 
timidly into tbe lofty hall, and thence, by 
his invitation into the parlor. 

With eager fingers the young Croesus 
turned on tue gas and looked at his visitor. 
But the next moment he shrank like a 
guilty man. Ilis face was ashen white, and 
his eyes seemed ready tw leap from their 
sockets, 

A very beautiful face it was, framed in 
raven hair, but wan and white from suffer- 


() "as: WARTOP had prospered in 
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For a full minute the twaln looked into 
each other's eyes, and then Oliver Wartop 
breathed a name that made the woman 
Start : 

‘*Editha '"’ 

She advanced a single step and answered 
him. 

‘At last,”’ she said. ‘‘Do you know that 
we have not met for five years? Oliver, 
those have been long and weary years to 
me. They said that you were lost when 
the Golden Horn went down, and I be- 
lieved them. The marriage ceremony per- 
formed at the chapel at the dead hour of 
midnight has not been forgotten. It is re- 
corded in heaven &s wellasinthe book. I[ 
waited until the last bird of hope had fled 
reluctant from - breast, and then put on 
the widow's weeds.”’ 

She pause as if to let him speak, but, as 
he kept silent, she resumed : 

*‘My heart beat for joy when I discovered 
that you were not dead—thatthe waves had 
not engulfed you. I felt that the old love 
still burned in your heart, and, to test it, I 
am here. Our boy is dead. God took his 
little soul before sin could find a lodgment 
there, and I iaid him away among the but- 
tercups. I called him Oliver, after you.”’ 

Then the banker found his tongue. 

“Well, what do you want metodo?” 

His words, harsh and cold, almost stag- 
gered her 

‘That isa strange question,’’ she said. 
“Il hear that you are going to marry again ; 
but, oh! Oliver, that cannot be. Fou can- 
not forget the vows taken that night. I 
come to be owned. You hold the certificate 
of our marriage I confided it to your 
keeping; for, as God is my witness, I loved 
you with my whole soul.’’ 

‘You must be wild, Editha Wynant.”’ 

“No, no! not that name!" cried the wo- 
man, with hands outsgretched in pleadin g- 


‘Tam your wife. I bear your name; the 
law and God say I do. I am not Editha 
Wynant!” 


‘‘What ! acknowledge you to be my wife? 
Why girl, think who 1 am—one of the 
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of this mart of the world. 
— ° 
ve reached « gulf which you can ana 
cross. Go and take « lover from among 
the clifts of Dover, That ceremony in the 
chapel, girl, may not have been binding 
“It was, it was !"’ and the speaker's 
flashed madly for the first time. “Do aa 
seek to cast a stain on the baby-coffin. Re 
menzber, it contains the bones of my dead— 
and Task my rights. I seek jus. 
tice; that is all. I am your wife, and you 
know it. Bea man and let the world know 
that there was a woman who trusted her first 
love to your keeping.’’ 
‘I cannot do it.’’ 
‘Cannot ?’’ 


a 
‘Then t your 
Reso Re I swear that the c— 
wife—the fisherman’s daughter—ehal] stand 
justified before the world. 

And with the last sentence still on her 
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let-stricken man. 
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The belles and beaus were on the qué vive, 
for cards for the nuptials of Oliver Wartop 
and Earlie Feast had been issued, and their 


recipients were smiling their gratification 


and delight. 
Oliver Wartop had ceased to think of the 
blow which stricken him in his resi. 


dence, and it was evident that the 
Editha would trouble him no more. 

He completed his wedding toilette in his 
princely home, and at last, when every- 
thing was ready, entered the carriage that 
8 before the mansion. 

The coachman swung the door, and had 
just settled down on to his box, whene girl 
ish figure a w the window. 

She held a bouquet in one of her ite 
hands, and with the other she eel én 
carriage door. 

*‘Will one of the city’s princes accept a 
bouquet on this happiest day ?’’ she said, 
and .then as Wartop extended his hand for 
the gift, she added : 

‘‘May the love of the bride dwell for ever 
with the man who salutes her with a kiss 
to-night.’’ 

‘Thanks, my little one,’’ said the man 
in the carriage. ‘‘Such gifts as these are 
to be desired more’ than silver and gold.’’ 

As if to prove his speech, the gratified 
banker thrust money into the white hands, 
and the vehicle rolled away. 

“I do not want a penny of your money, 
Oliver Wartop !’’ hissed the bestower of the 
bouquet, and the next moment she cast it 
into the gutter. ‘‘Go to your bride; but, my 
soul ! what a terrible altar !’’ 

She looked at the carriage until it dis&p- 
peared, when she turned on her heel and 
walked away, with raised head, revealing 
the features of Editha, the rejected. 

- @ - 
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The church was filled to inconvenience by 
the elite of the ci y, but the arrival of the 
last guest found the bridegroom still ab- 
sent. 

Why did not Oliver Wartop come? 

Earlie Feast, whose heart he had won, 
and whose sunny hair was crowned with a 
wreath of orange-blossoms, waited impa- 
tiently for his coming. 

At last, the banker's carriage rolled up to 
the door. 

Then an exclamation drew several gentle- 
men to the spot, and they beheld Wartop 
lying apparently asleep among the cush- 
ions. 

But his eyes were half open, and a beau- 
wou! bouquet seemed ready to drop from his 

and. 

The cry was raised that the bridegroom 
was dead ! 

Amid indescribable excitement, Oliver 
Wartop was borne to Mr. Feast’s mansion, 
and pale and frightened faces bent over 
him, while the beautiful child of luxury 
who was to have been his bride, lay in one 
of the festooned rooms, struck senseless by 
the blow. 

Death from disease of the heart is what 

the doctors said. 
In Earlie’s home the merry laugh grew 
still, and one by one the shuddering guess 
stole away. They left the dead banker with 
the deadly bouquet, which had been taken 
from the carriage lying on his breast. But 
its beauties were fading, and the odor of the 
poison which had stained the leaves had de- 
parted with a life. 

The tragic occurrence spread like wild- 
fire over the city, and while hundreds were 
discussing it, a sad-looking woman thought : 

“He would not give me justice, 80 I 
struck the second blow. What, see him— 
little Oliver's father—the would-be husband 
of another while I lived? Never. 
world does not dream that his widow lives; 
it is thinking of his almost bride. Death 
lurked in my last giftto him. I shall g° 
back toa baby grave now.”’ 

On the following day Editha went away. 

Strange to say, the beautiful and e 
instrument of death was buried with 
Editha’s victim, the almost bride received * 
letter that told her all 

“I struck him for both of us,”’ the letter 
said, and Earlie shuddered as sbe laid it 
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‘ sEWING, 


A new ont tender charm my heart hath 
Bright are those eyes, where’er their wan- 
B 


nose lil fands at all times dear to me ; 
ast when, 10-487, — peseaticn | turned 
~ 
Unt wing aptness for the work in thee, 
it seemed so wholly sweet and woman! 
That ali my with worldiess feelings 
yea . 
hing, a sacred scene ; 
Or oeeee wove, cack littie fit and start, 
Each —— pause fingers 
e 
idden impulse lies. It isa screen 
— oftentimes to hide the gentle heart 
That — away to dream, exult—or 
bd . 


The Lost and Found. 


BY H. W. 


HE delicious ——— of Auvergne, 
in France, were smiling in the soft 
light of a serene summer morning long 
years ago. 

In'a steep, craggy pass in the Mont d’Or, 
near the limit of which divides the pine for- 
est from the treeless rock, were grouped 
irregularly among the gorse and broom 
along the banks, a dozen or more of the 
low tents of that persecuted race with a 
bright wood fire blazing on a level spot in 
the centre, anda huge caldron su 
over it from the immemorial tripod. 

Part of the carcass of a deer was suspend- 
ed from one of the pine trees, a noble wild 
boar was giving employment to the dexter- 
ous butchery of a handsome, bright skinned 
youth of some twenty years, while two or 
three younger urchins were coming up to- 
wards the fire, with several strings of bril- 
liant spotted trout, which they had just 
snared in the pools of the mountain stream. 
Several women were employed in culinary 
operations about the fire, and about a dozen 
powerful men were lounging about at a 
short distance, waiting apparently for their 
morning meal. 

Three or four little horses stood saddled, 
with high ed Turkish saddles and stir- 
rups, and long Moorish curbs, under the 

uardianship of an impish looking boy, not 
far from the largest tent of the encamp- 
ment, about which there was going on a 
sort of silent and subdued bustle, indicative 
of some serious event passing within. On 
the summit of the craggy pinnacie, over- 
looking the whole scene, and commanding 
aview of the surrounding landscape for 
leagues in distancé, sat, motionless as an 
eagle on its eyrie, and scanning all within 
the horison with something not far inferior 
to that bird’s pervading vision, a gipsy boy 
dressed not undesignedly in clothes so sim- 
ilar in hue to the graystone, that it would 
have been a quick eye that should detect his 
presence even within clear eyeshot. 

Suddenly the watcher uttered the alarm 
cry of the gray goss-hawk, severa) of 
which birds frequented the rocks, and 
in& moment theencampment was on the 
alert, but not, it would seem, alarmed; and 
& moment afterward a young man entered it, 
coming up the gorge of the stream, 
his whole appearance, and the dust and 
sweat with which his dress was covered, 
showing the speed at which he had jour- 
neyed,as clearly as the materials of his dress 
showed him to be a man of some importance 
among his people. 

“How fares it with Duke Haran?’ 
he asked of the first man he encountered. 

The angel of death abides his time,’’ was 
the answer, ‘‘and will not be prevented. 
But Hiram is not ready to go. His work is not 

ended: and till it shall be accomplished, his 
will is toostrong within him, and he may 
not pass away. Hasten, son of the wise 
one, he awaits thee.”’ 

The young man bowed his head, and 
passing on in silence,entered the largest tent 
with an air of grave anxiety. 

The scene within was striking. At the far- 
ther end of the low canvass tent, propped 
up asifona couch by a pile of saddle- 
cloths and housings, there reclined a man 
whose years had exceeded the allotted 
threescore and ten of the psalmist, but 
whose life was ebbing away, it was clear to 
see, not by the agency of natural causes, but 
by bodily’ violence. 

He had a white turban on his head, with 
precious rings in his ears, and a gold chain, 
to which hung an amulet about his neck; 
but his chest was swathed about with go 
bandages, from which protruded the sha 
of a broken javelin, the head of the weapon 
buried deep between his ribs, and not to be 
removed except at the expense of life. 

Three or fourelders of the tribe sat 
around grave and silent, all showing by the 
presence of recent wounds that they bad 
been engaged insome late aftray; and one 
youth, younger than the new comer, whose 

buried in his hands, and his frame 

of ant, cuavulelvely, showed she depth 
sufferings. One ve woman, 

half withdrawn in the thodow of the tent, 
hung over the dying chief, motionless, 
speechless, giving no of grief, but gaz- 
ing on his unmoved agonies with a set, 
yearning, fascinated stare, more frightful 
a the wildest sorrow; and two am, one 
o other, a lovely, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Uropean child, wondrously besutiful, and 











nooses choke us like dogs, when they sbal! 
have recovered the hawthorne blossom.”’ 

*‘When did the spirit of ecy over- 
shadow you?”’ asked the man vely, 
‘‘or is it not rather the spirit of self confi. 
dence and presumption? It is obedience I 
need of the sons of my loins, not counsel. 
nor the tidings of what shal) be—that is 
present to meas the past. When will she 
come?”’ 

‘She set forth on the instant that she re- 
ceived your token, tarrying only until they 
could make her — pars and get a 
dozen spearmen into the saddle. She will 
be here when the sun reaches the zenith.’’ 

“It is enough. Let my people strike 
their tents, and pack them on the horses and 
begone. Lead them over the rocks where 
there is no svil to show a footprint till you 
come to the stream below the waterfall. 
Follow the channel to the great cavern, 
and there lie hid three days, lighting no 
fire, nor stirring save at night. The third 
night there will be no moon; then up and 
away, journeying at tee mirk-hour only, till 

‘ou come to the t stones of Karnak, 
n the land they call ape There read 
the stars well, and they will tell you truly. 
Trust not the house-dwellers, forgive no in 
jury, forget no wrong. Where force fails 
let fraud win. Sons ofthe star gleam, chil- 
dren of the mist, tribes of the tent, forward 
and fare ye well! This night, Haran shall 
be your duke no longer, but Terek, son of 
Haran, son of Algemath, son of the old 
kings. Let him take his sister Lena to his 
wife, and sit in my place at the fire, and 
lead me pee le in the fray. Terek, Lena, 
my people, do you hear me?”’ 

‘‘And obey,”’ replied all the tribesmen, 
who were assembled in the tent, and the 
aged women, and the young gipsy girl, 
and the youth who had entered; and that 
said, without offering to dispute the least 
particular of his wish, one of the older men 
went out and gave directions for instant de- 
parture. Within fifteen minutes it was an- 
nounced that all was ready. 

‘‘Forward then, and farewell,’’ said the 
man, firmly. ‘But first your hands, my 
children all.” And one by one, from the 
highest to the lowest, each of the tribe, 
male and female, kissed his hand, and bade 
him farewell. 

Then the white girl was briefly and sternly 
commanded to re-enter the tent of the dying 
. man—a command which she appeared too 
well used to the Bohemian usages to dis- 
pute. And in less time than it takes to re- 
late it, every tent was struck, every article 
removed, and the tribe had passed away, 
without leaving so much asa vestige to 
show whither they were gone. 

Only one dying man lay painfully breath- 
ing in the tent, with the terrified child weep. 
ing by his side, and the wild boy sat mo- 
tionJess on his crag seeing all things, unseen 
by any eye. In less than an hour after the 
gipsies had departed, the trampling of horses 
sounded up the glen, and the clash of ar- 
morand the sound of voices. A _briet 
pause, and then the canvass was drawn 
from the tent door, and a tall fair, very 
pale, very sad-looking, very noble lady en- 
tered, accompanied by two gentlemen— 
one an old, gray-haired seneschal, the 
other a young esquire, fully equipped in 
bright steel harness. 

One glance at that white lady, at that 
child, sufficed to show the relationship; 
and, at once the mother, by aid of 
fond, long-cherished memory, the child un- 
aided save by the instinct of nature, sprang 
each into the other's arms. 

“My child!’ 

“My mamma!”’ : 

The old man looked on with a grim smile, 
half sarcastic. half repentant. ; 

“Lady de Chateauguyon, the time has 
come; the doom is decreed. Haran.the son 
of Algemath, has kept his word plighted to 
the dead; even to Enguerrand de Chateau- 
guyon—that he would kee): his daughter in- 
nocent and safe in the tents of his people 
until the doom of her race should be de- 
creed, and the enemy, who was then in her 
house of life, harmless. Le, it is done! The 
bad lord of Roche d'Or is as harmless as the 
dead; as still as the eternity to — 1 am 

ing. La@yof Chateauguyon take your 
ele for I am weary of the world, and fain 
would be, what I shall be. or ere the sun 
reach the zenith—nothing!"’ 

The lady's tears, the lady's thanks, the 
lady's prayers that he would suffer her to 
tend his dying moments, that he would re- 
ceive spiritual aid, provoked only that 
fiendish smile. 

‘Thank me not—the thanks of your race 
to mineare curses. I repent me of but one 
deed in my life—that I once did good to 
your race unrequited; for the rest begone. 

His terrible enunciation drove them in 
terror from his deathbed; but mother’s 
blessing for s restored and rescued child 





went up to the Throne of Grace. 





‘The Wrecked Life. 








BY &. V. 
ERE, Jessica!” 

Only a slight movement of the 
slender and an impatient up- 
raising of the shoulders about 

which a blood-red ecarf was twisted, 
betokened that she heard and intimated an 
ag 


— voice, 80 ye so slowly, so - 
y passionate, essica Garside dared 
not disdain to notice it louger. 

She came lazily forward into the room. 

‘‘Well? What will you have of me?’’ 
she questioned, petulantly, of the speaker, 
but without g her conscious eyes from 
the silken frin she was lett g = 
through her milk-white hands like 
pouring from an ivory chalice. 

‘Look at me, Jeasica!’’ demanded her 
visitor. ‘I shall know if it be true when 
I see your eyes.”’ 

And then Jessica knew for a certainty 
that Eban Dorchester had heard of her be- 


trothal to La Forest. 
But she raised her face deflantly towards 
the tall, dark, grave man, and asked coldly: 


‘*What is it concerning which you desire 
to hear the truth?’’ 

The mocking eyes, the cold voice, the re- 
pellent, emotionless face had answered him. 

‘‘Nothing!"’ he muttered, so hoarsely, so 
fiercely, so bitterly, that the girl shrunk 
back with a little gesture of alarm. 

And then the idolatrous love which Eban 
Dorchester felt for this fair woman suddenly 
revived. 

He threw open his strong arms and caught 
the girl in a mad embrace. 

‘Afraid of me—afraid of me, Jessica! 
My God! that I should live to see my little 
love shrink from me in fear!"’ 

Then, as his prisoner struggled to tree 
herself, he bound her closer to his breast, 
crying: 

“It was your fault, Jessica! I thought 
you meant to marry La Forest; but I am 
mistaken—I am mistaken. Tell me that I 
am mistaken, love!"’ 

‘Tam to marry Mr. La Forest—I have 
told him that I would, so let me go!’’ ex 
claimed Jessica, ceasing to struggle against 
the iron fetters of his powerful arma. 

“Let you go? Never! Do you think I 
will let him have you—can I lose you? No. 
Jessica, you will drive me mad! You do 
not meanit You have promised yourself 
to me. You are my heaven. Surely I 
adore you enough? You could not be un- 
happy with me, dear love!’ he pleaded des- 
perately, interspersing his incoherent sen- 
tences with savage kisses. 

And it seemed that any woman beloved 
ot this man must have melted into pitiful, 
passionate love under the torrid breath of 
such awful, utter devotion. 

But Jessica Garside answered carelessly: 

‘Be happy, shut up with you in your 
miserable Hermitage, worse than this hor- 
rible old mansion, when I can have riches, 
and station, and the gay world? Oh, in. 
deed I cannot.”’ 

But now he released her, holding the 
slight, graceful form at arm's length, and 
addressed her in & monotonous whisper: 

‘‘Jessica, did you never love me when 
you used to run and nestle into my arms, 
and stroke my face with those sweet hands, 
and picture the life we would have at the 
old Hermitage together?’ 

“I don’t know,” said Jessica, slowly, 
without looking into the strangely-gleam- 
ing eyes and ghastly face above her. “I 
thought there was nothing for me to do but 
marry you when the time came for Dolores 
and I to be turned out of this old house; 
and sol tried to make the best of it. But, 
once for a)l, Tm sure that I do not love you 
now that I can be Mrs. La Forest.’’ 

His vibrant voice rose again into a savage 
bass, his ghastly face was distorted with the 
agony ot his passion’s death-struggle, bis 
woeful eyes gleamed desperately. With 
one strong hand he drew his love again to 
his breast; the other closed about the girl's 
white neck. 

Jessica looked up in deadly terror, but the 
shriek in which it would have vented itself 
died et:fled in her throat. 

“You never loved me, girl? I was your 
dupe, your fool, just because I was your ne 
cessity! But I loved you—I love you still 
That yellow hair that has tangled itself in 
my beard—those eyes that have smiled into 
mine—those red lips that have drained at 
my heart—and I wil! not see you litt those 
lips, with their accursed witchery, to an 
other man’s mouth! Dead, you will be 
mine! Dead, these arms may claim you 
while one particle of this delicate form is 
still in existence; and 80 you shall die!’’ 

He stooped to kiss her first, to snatch one 
more taste from those glowing lips, before 
the strong hand crushed outall life from the 
horrified, piteous eyes. 

But Dolores entered. 

With one quick, commanding word the 
pale woman rescued Jessica from her lover's 
mad clasp. 

te ! ’ 

And Dorchester’s hands d 
mandate cf that voice, as 


at the 
g as his 
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“And what TS dot”’ 

“Go to town connect myself with 
some sisterhood. And you?’ 

“I go straight toa doom that that 
has unfolded furme. Upto thisin my 
I have been master of a inherited 
appetite. I feel now that it is master of me. 
I shall dwellin the opium-eater's paradise 
and die the opium-eater’s wretched death.”’ 

“Oh, Heaven, if I could save you!”’ Do- 
lores cried in agony. 

“Ah, if you but could! It is a hopeless 
thought. Farewell, Dolores. After all] I 
am you did not let me kill her.’’ 

Dorchester strode away, and behind him 
Dolores Garside lay faint upon the spot 
where he had stood while her sister had 
killed his soul. 


“Go to see Eban Dorchester die, receive 
his forgiveness? How horrible! Rather 
he should ask for mine. No, I will not 


And yet she went. 

Some irresistible influence compelled Jes- 
sica La Forest to obey the summons of an 
unsigned note that had commanded her to 
repair to the Hermitage immediately. 

At the sound of her light knock a tall, 
pale, stern eyed woman, in the garb of a 
sacred order, appeared and silently led the 
way to the curtained couch where a man 
with livid, sunken cheeks; hollow, closed 
eyes; matted, unkempt hair, and beard 
straggling darkly against the awful ashi- 
ness of his emaciated face, a Isive 
wreck of humanity from which Mra. La 
Forest started back in affright, lay dying. 

“Sce,’’ said Dolores, sternly, “this is 
your work!”’ 

Jessica shuddered, and drew further 
back. 

‘Is he dead?’’ she whispered. 

“Tam afraid he is too far gone to recog- 
nize you.”’ 

*‘No, no,”’ saida sepulchral voice from 
the bed. ‘I can come back from death 
long enough for that. Come here and see 
these flames. You kindled them. I am 
always seeing your face there, all alight 
with a lurid glare. Ah, you shudder. That 

leases me Come here, fiend, come nearer, 

say. Ican feel the fires withering my 
flesh and licking at my breath, and you 
shall feel them, too. Ha! there is your 
—_ in them again. Don't you see it your- 
self?’’ 

He sunk back exhausted, and Jessica fell 
into a chair paralyzed with horror. 

But presently he spoke again, and the 
last eflort of his departing mind was a ra- 
tional one. 

‘‘Jessica, Jessica! 
lores?”’ 

‘*No, she is here!’’ 

‘Then tell her that her husband is dead 
—that I knew it in time to inherit his prop- 
erty—that having no children I am his next 
of kin—and that I have left it all to you, 
Dolores. Where is she? I want to see 
how she takes this news—husband and 
property both gone.”’ 

But before his glarin 
upon Jersica’s affrigh 
denly back—dead. 

‘Is it so, Dolores?’’ questioned Jessica, 
keeping her bloodless face averted from the 
horrible spectacle upon the bed. 

‘Yes; his lawyers telegraphed the news 
this morning, and will be awaiting you at 
home to break it to you gently. Go, now, 
to your sorrow and gour just punishment.”’ 

And as Jessica ieft the Hermitage, Do. 
lores softly laid her cold white face upon 
the dead one that in its utmost repulsiveness 
had been dear to her, and was thankful that 


Has she gone, Do- 


eyes could look 
face, he fell sud- 


the wrecked life had drifted into anchorage - 


at last. 
a 
Simon Cameron was 80 years of age on 


the Sth of March last, but retains bis early 
mental and bodily vigor. 
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Our ‘Young Bolks. 
A SECRETARY'S ADVENTURES. 
TAR of **eald « secretary bird 
apuu a tee fa bia, addressing 
the partner of his affections, ‘‘do you 
mot think it is time for our children 
dag) nate ah learning to walkt’’ 
Mrs Secretary to answer ‘‘Yes,”’ 
I grieve to say that her voice was com. 
SS the inmates of the nest 


“No, no, father!’ cried Horny- 
spur, the 

“I'm afraid,’ murmured Long-legs, the 
second 


*‘Wait a litte longer,’’ croked Black- 
crest, the third. 

**Nonsense!"’ said Mr. Secretary, remorse. 
leesly: ‘‘you are four months o!d to day, and 
it is high time to begin. Come down at 
once! 

Bo saying. he raised his graceful wings 
and swooped to the ground, fullowed by his 
awkward hopefuls, who, with an immense 
amount of fluttering against branches, try- 
ing w hold on to slender twigs which gave 
way benesth their weight, and chattering 
their remonstrances, at length reached terra 
firms. 

“Now, attention!’ said their instructor, 
with great importance. ‘‘Standion a row! 
-— Y: advance! the right leg first, keep up- 

ut" 








z 


» be kept them for some time. 

*Tnere, | have drilied them enough for 
one murning,”’ he said at length, with an 
air of eatistaction, as he ushered his pupils 
back to theirdomicile ‘‘There is nothing 
like ‘_ eg my dear; now { mean 
to go furs snake, as it is a long time since 
break fust."’ 

He flew s long distance before meeting 
any specimens of his favorite food. 

At last, in a rocky hollow he descried the 
form of a large black serpent, which was 
coiled p fastasleep. Having struck at and 
stunned the snake, he completed his per 
formance by splitting the skull of his vic. 
tim by @ bluw from bis sharp beak and de 
mulishing him (waich be did wale. ) 

Jiwt as he had finished he was seen bya 

rty of gentiemen who were out lion 

unoting, and one of them, a Frenchman, 
on seeing the combat between the bird and 
the serpent became greatly exciied, and 
cried: 

‘Ab! if my poor brother had one, two, 
half a dozen of those fine birds, how happy, 
how very much grateful he would be! Lend 
me assisiance to capture him ' 

* Burely, monsicur, if you like,’’ said one 
of the men good naiuredly; and makinga 
running nvcse with a picce of cord, he 
crept silently up to where Mr. Secretary 
was, and slipped the snare adroiily over 
his plumed bead, to the great delight of 
Monsieur Sylvestre, who immediately se 
cured his prisoper, and gave him to one of 
the black atteudants with strict injunctivns 
to take good care of him. 

Meanwhile the occupants of the bosbab 
tree became exceedingly hungry. 

Master Horny spur, getting tured of wait 
ing for something to satisfy the cravings of 
his appetite, haddetermined to forage for 
bimeelf, and tumbled out of the nest with 
out being seen by his mother Upon de 
scending he bad, w his great delight, spied 
aesmall porcupine, who had staid out wo 
late that morning, and was scuttling home 
in a great hurry to bed. 

Master Horney spur thought he was sure 
of a meal, and hobbled awkwardly up tothe 
animal, who, on seeing his approach, 
stopped in terror, and the bird, following 
the exaciple of his dear papa, made a flerce 

at the head of bis expected prey, who 

id his bead in bis fore-paws and raised his 
bristles. Horny spur missed his blow, and 
one of the quills pierced him so close to his 
eye that it hurt him very much, so he de 

ted from his attempted slaughter aod 
rolled around the ground in great agony, 
attracting his mamma's attention 

She examined his eye, and finding it lit 
tle hurt told him to get in the nest and stay 
there while she went to seek his father. 

She did not return for some time, and 
then indeed she might have some excuse 
for her ejaculations, for the eree on which 
her domicile was situated was surrounded 
by men, who were just completing a most 
scientific tying they had placed round the 
legs of ber darling childs: n whom they 
now consigned to captivity along with their 
father. 

When the bereaved mother bird came 
within range one of the sportsmen put a 
bullet through one of her long wings, and 
in a few seconds she was also a captive in 
the bands of the Frenchman. 

This gentleman, after his return home, 
sent the birds to his brofher in the Isle of 
Martinique, who was almost compelled to 
leave his estate on account of its ae 80 
infested by serpents, saying they would ex 

them 


As soon as the birds arrived, the gentle 
man to whom they were sent gave orders 
that they should be set loose in his yard, 
Gent tying the wings. in order that they 
might perform the double duty of ag 3 


see 
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which his offices were infested; and then 
the old gentleman retired to rest with a more 
comfortable 4 than he had had for 
some time, and in ul ignorance of the 
fact that secretary birds with pinioned 
“—- were useless. 
peut Goater c pain es cockiin 
atan cy 
soteerg ie [o o mn ot 
rst into his room, ng: 

“Oh, massa! de birds! De great Fira 
him eat up little chicken, big chicken, all 
kinds of fowls; him walk aboutso mighty 

on him long legs; crack, bang, one 
chicken skull split; too bad, masua!"’ 

‘Well, well!’ said poor Monsieur Sy)- 
vestre. 

And monsieur hurrying on his clothes, 
made his way to lhe yard, where the five 
secretaries were stationed, each guarded by 
a black man, and other negroes displayed 
in triumph the carcasses of two plump 
chickens, two more having already disap- 
peared down the throats of the culprits. 

*‘Look, maara, look, very bad bird!’’ cried 
al] the retainers in chorus. 

‘Let Sambo kill bim, massa!"’ said one 
bolder than the others, advancing towards 
Mr Secretary in # threatening attitude; but 
the bird, breaking away from the negro 
who held him, ran round the yard and fi 
nally escaped. 

He ran on without stopping for a long 
time, and at Jength took refuge in a deep 
hole. He had only been concealed a few 
minutes when he saw in a tree close to him 
a hideous serpent, whose flerce glassy eyes 
were fixed upon our hero. 

Mr. Secretary was preparing to fight, 
when, to his surprise, another serpent, 
about six feet ip length and ofa black and 
yellow color, rose from the ground, and 
gliding up a@ brilliant coovolvulus which 
twined round the tree he attacked the snake 
in bis stronghold with great vigor 

A flerce combat ensued which Mr. Secre- 
tary watched with great interest. At last 
the latter had put an end to the other, and 
having first descended to the ground, pro 
ceeded to swallow his late antagonist head 
foremost. 

This was our hungry bird's capeey. 
He waited till the conquerer had partially 
sucked in the dead body of his victim, and 
then with one peck put an end to him. 

He then eat nim and got a good dinner; 
but our poor hero, finding it impossible for 
him to obtain his accustomed food in his 
crippled condition, at last determined to re- 
turu at nightfall to the yard where bis fam- 
ily were imprisoned, and ask if they could 
manage tu release him 

Muousieur Sylvestre had in the meantime 
untied the poor birds, and merely clipped a 
few feathers from each wing, enough to 
prevent flight, but not to cripple them. 
Since this wise precaution had been adopted 
no serpent had dared to show its glittering 
body near the place. 
hen the inhabitants were all wrapped 
in slumber, Mr. Secretary cautiously ap- 
proached, and stealing up to one of the 
gates, he called in a low voice: 

**Wife, children, come here; don’t make 
a noise.”’ 

Mrs. Secretary and hercompanions rushed 
to the barrier, and squeezing their heads 
through the rails stretched their Jong necks 
outside. 

When the tamily had been allowed to 
gratify their tender passions to a sufficient 
extent, Mr. Secretary explained his discom 
fort and asked the advice of his family. 
‘*Well,’’ answered the mother, ‘1 think 
if we all caught hold of the piece of cord 
which goes round your body, and give ita 
good twitch at the same time, it would come 
off, and that would lvosen the other ty- 
ings.”’ 

‘Then try it,’’ said Mr. Secretary. 

Ina few minutes the tyings were re- 
moved and Mr. Secretary had the use of 
his wings again. 

After staying with his family till near 
daybreak, he bid them good bye, and left 
on an exploring expedition 

One brilliant morning our hero perceived 
some distance off at sea a curious object 
which attracted his attention—it looked 
like a log of wood, and yet appeared to 
move as if it were alive. It proved to bea 
large Boa. 

Mr. Secretary at first quailed at the size 
of the reptile, but his natural courage and 
self importance soon revived. So he darted 
at the Boa with his usual fury, but ab! poor 
bird, he had not calculated the strength or 
ferocity of his opponent; the serpent sprang 
upon him, and wreathing its glistening 
folds around Mr. Secretary's body, soon 
crushed him to death. 

Mrs. Secretary and her family con tinued 
for a length of time tw act as serpent hunt 
ers for Monsieur Sylvestre who A song when 
enjoying his siesta without any tear of 
danger, fell asleep murmuring, ‘‘My good 
brother did me a real service when he sent 
me those useful birds.’’ 


Serr ee 


A little girl surprised a company of visi- 
tors by her knowledge of the Creator's works. 
At the dinner tabie sone exclaimed: “God made 
all this big world in just six days. God made 
me and everybody cise. He made mamma, too 
but be forgot to put any hair on ber bead, and 
pape had to buy ¥f for ber.” When the motner 
ott 
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Lexington, Ky. 





hbrough iuterviewing she pouee m ter 





off the deadly snakes and killing rats, 


the ‘com pany dispersed, the little one wished 
she nad built like a washboiler. 
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The whole composed of niue letters is a kind ef 


The 1, 2, 8, 4, 5isa plant. 
The 6.7, 8, 9 isa raisin. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC., 


1. 
3. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


PRIMALS—A bird. 
CBNTRAL#5—A geuus of plants. 
FINALS—An animal. 


As wicked Paris 1 traversed, 
1 often passed beneath the FIRST. 


External angle of a roof 
ls NEXT; In Webster fiud the proof. 


A certain saying is the THIRD, 
Kx travagaat, | oft have heard. 


The FOURTH the fashion, thus I state; 
It also means to circulate. 


We'llsee the WHOLE whenever we 
May visit the “geaa Sea. 
Philadeipbia, Pa. 


. Petrified. 

A piavt. 

. Scattered. 

. A district, 

. Deilrious. 

. Glanced contemptuously. 


In sent not in came, 
ln girl not in dame, 
ln row not in line, 
In cord not in twine, 
In stake not in pole, 
lp part not io whole, 
A title great 

Of Eastern state. 


aAcross:—1. A letcer. 
3. A Ash. 


To many vessels FIRST you know 
Destruction proves to be, 

And for my 6800 “D vessels go 
Across the raging sea. 
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NUMERICAL. 


Kos. 


(To Effendi.) 
To crowd, 
A title, 
A vessel, 
A coustellation. 
To destroy. 
A particle, 


KANDOLPS. 


CHARADE, 


WILKINS MICAWBaER, 


SQUARE. 


Daal Peguigr. 





CROSS WORD. 


QuIPs. 


DIAMOND. 


Made flat. 

Relating to stupor. © 
Prophetic. F 
A bird, 

Furnished with a roof, ° 
A measure. 

A letter. 

A letter. 

A block of wood. 
Doomed. 

A beadie. 

Nightmare. 


FLEWY AxE. 


CHARADSB. 


Oompvcrap BY *‘WILKINe Micawsess.’’ 








My WHOLE have many often found— 
Till found no rest they see— 
Though oft their search the world around, 
A fruitiess quest will be. 
Philadelphia, Pa. IcicLa. 


Ro. &. HALF SQUARE. 
1. A messenger. ad 
3. Arranged. 
3. Cruelly. 
4. A goddess. 
Fish. 
Sailors. 
A river of East Prussia. 
A title. 
A torce. 
10. A letter. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Neo &. ANAGRAM. 
Here is a tale sv often told, 
The title groweth rather old. 


STRANGA MAID BIDES Ma. Mum. 
Camden, N J. LOCKSLEY. 





No. 60. DIAMUND. 
. A consonant begius the strain; 
. Anick-name fora clown. 
. A well whoce sides fail in again; 
. A fortress near a town. 
. Sarcastic language, much to piaia, 
Leaves growing up and down. 
. Impreguated with balm for pain; 
A vava: hero shown. 
. With this word please to tax your brain; 
* Tis subsequent you'll own, 
. A blind man guided through 8 lane; 
ll. A letter fuund in drone. 
Sen Francisco, Cal. 


Pearcy VERB. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 





PRIZES. 

ist. The Post six montns, for FIRST COMPLETS 
list of solutions. 

fund. The Post three months for NEXT BEST Iist. 

8rd. The Post ten weeks for best pair of Kieven 
Letter Diamouds received by March 20th. 

4th. The POST ten weeks fur best pair of Tea 
Letter Half Squares received by March 29th, 





BOLV ERS, 
Cerebrationsof Feb. 15th were solved by Gil Bias, 
O. W. L., A. Solver, Stud, Asian, VU. O. O. La., VO. 
Possum, Kffeadi. 
PRIZE WINNERS. 
Washington, D. C. 
Ronduut, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

All contributions not acknowledged here are re- 
spectfully deciived, 

Hai Hazard—Two diamonds and a half square; 
Comwet— Rhompboid, diamond. and numerical; 0. C. O. 
La.—Twvo Rbomboids; Gil Blas—Avagram aad two 
rhom bolds; Stud—Croussword aud diamoud; Sou Con— 
Tripie acrostic and square; Goore Quill—¢ harade; 
Pegotty--( ross words; Traddies—Diamond and nu- 
merical; Rose Budd —Metagram aud charade; Ben. J. 
Min.—Diamvund, 


ist. Gil Blas, 
2ud. Vv. W L., 
8rd. Gil Bias, 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 
JaRce—Letter received. Send along the contribu- 
tions at your leisure. We have pieuty of room for the 
kind you turn out, 

WILLIE WILDWAVE—Solutions at hand. A good 
exhibit. We should be greatly pleased to have you 
coutribute. How else can we know what the ‘*WiLD 
WAVES are saying’’’ 

Krrenvi—That wasa very finely written charade 
by A. 3. P. inarecent **Oats to sift,’’ but the type- 
fiend used it upin away that will make the author 
grASP a shooting iron, if he can find one. 
Comget—Your last appearance Was very brilliant 
and your train lengthy. ‘rust your orbit will admit 
of periodical returns, aud that you will ,COmME To see 
us often. 

VO. C. V., LA.—The pair of rhombolds has BRACEr 
us up {mmeasely. Virginia is comlug to the front in 
a Way that is quite cheering. 

Ha. HaZzakvD-—Eleven letter dlamonds and ten let- 
ter half squares are just the kiud of deposits that wil! 
enable the bank to staudarun., Your stock is still 
above par. 

GIL BLAS—You are a regular monomaniac on solu- 
tions. Think you must have compiete list on the 
brain. ‘Tis WELL. ERudite poser do so again. 
IciCLE—We are ‘'short’’ on anagrams aud fear the 
market wili be *‘cornered’’ before we can get out. 
Come to the rescue. 

DRAM POQUi ER— Draw Poker is no doubt a pleasing 
game to the initiated, but some one always loses, Send 
your diamonds to Cerebrations for safe keeping. 
STuD—We agree with you that 8k6—a French pro- 
noun—is hardly the fair thing tn eleven letter dia- 
monds, when plenty of perfect ones can be made 
without it, If one Freoch word is allowable, all are, 
and we shou!d have to purchase a new dictionary at 
once. We madea beautiful six letter square once 
containing BON AMI, butitwas N. G. Such is life, 
FLewY ANN—We are using up your last cargo at a 
rapid rate, and hope to receive another shipment as 
800N a6 the roads get good. 

GOOSE QUILL—Nugget received. Yon must be a 
quiil from te goose that laid the golden egg. Al- 
Ways giad to hear from the Pacific slope. 

Sou Con—Thanks for puzzles. Gilad to add your 
nom de plume to our list of contributors. 
TRADDLES—We have fiually solved that numerical, 
as you will see by **Accepted Contributions.’’ 

Ros& BUDD—Giad iudeed to hearfrom you. It re- 
minds us of the god old days when we had such fine 
times in ‘*Witch-Knots.*’ Come to see us often. 

> 
Rev, Mr. Sutphen, pastor of a Dutch Re- 


formed church on Long Island, has gone in- 
sane—gause, overwork. 











A German merchant presented to the Em- 
peror Wilitam,on his last a ok fluie 
which had been the companion of Frederick 
the Great until the loss of his front teeth, for 
which in those days there were no substitutes, 
oy afinish to his performances. The flute 
oe been placed in the Hohenzollern collec- 
on. 





It is a noticeable fact in natural history 
that when a man slides on an icy pavement,be 
throws ois arms and legs towards all points of 
the com . frantically struggies to main- 
tain his dignity, and aims at twenty different 
places betore be finaliy comes down in exten- 
80, as it were; whereasa woman gives one COn- 
vulsive little start,and sinks down in a con- 
densed heap on the yery spot on Ww 
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THE FICKLE SEA. 
— 
BY GORDON CAMPBELL. 
— 


We waited by the sunny shore, and watched 
the rising tide, 

and Love, ou biythe companion, was still 
lingering at our side ; 

Theangry waves had ceased to chafe, we heard 
no billows roar, 

And strife, in presence of sweet love, seemed 
busbed for evermore. 


Again I stood upon the shore, and watched the 
bing tide 

Bat all wes dark and cheerless—there was no 
one at my side. 

The storm-winds smote the billows, and all 
the scene was rife, 

With the storm and strife and sorrow that 
were rulers of my life. 


ofttimes since then I've watched the sea’s al- 
ternate ebb and flow, 

And cursed my faith in woman's love fn days 
long, long ago. eA 

l love to see the storm-winds rage upon the 
stricken sea, 

For they teil how false and cruei fickle wo- 
man’s heart can be. 

_ 


ABOUT THE BAT. 


HE marvellous profusion aud varieties of 

auimal life give naturalists consi ‘erable 

trouble in the way of rigorous classifica- 

tion. The distinction laid down, for ex. 

ample, between beasts and birds. is in 
sowe cases Very iilusory. Nature beat: icently 
introduces creatures On the scene which can 
be called neither beasts nor birds, but torm 
a kind of combination of both. Some would 
describe this as an eccentricity, and that the 
animals so created rank as natural wonders. 
They are doubtiessin a sense wonders; but all : 
animated nature is wonderful, and we are not 
entitied to say that any living creature is an 
oddity, or something off ataside. We areto 
understand tbat nothiug has been made in 
vain, or in @ spirit of trolicsomeness. Each 
animal, small or large, from the crawling mite 
to tbe elephant, bus its assigned use, and is 
provided witha form and faculties precisely 
adapted to its state of existence, Forinstance, 
Odd-looking #5 Dats appear, they are a combi. 
nation of beast and bird, sotngenious, go ex 
pressly calcniated to perform their principally 
required function of clearing the air of “+g = 
flying insects, that nothing better could be 
concetved for the purpose, 

Ot whatever spectes, the bat is mammifer- 
ous. It suckles its young, of which it has 
one ortwout a birth, and 118 mouth is pro. 
vided with teeth. It nas four legs, but two of 
thew resemble arms, and it vas» tail extend- 
ing tron the vertebra. Kach arm consists of 
two long bones with an elbow joint. At the 
outer extremity of the arm, as with a human 
hand, tuere are four fingers and athumb. Tne 
Huggers are sone thin bones attached lenyth- 
wise Lo thu mnembranous wing, which they ox- 

and like the slender whalebones of an um- 

rella—a most beautiful and effective arranue- 
ment. The thumb projects, and ts an inter. 
esting member, It resembles a ciaw or bouk, 
By weans of its two hvoked thumbs, the crea 
ture Can suspend itself from bDrancoues of trees 
or olber projeciions, and is enabled to draw 
itewlf forward on the ground, Tne legs are 
short, with kKnee-jotnts, and the claws of the 
toes helps the toes iu the matter of suspen- 
sion. Arms, legs and tall are all united with 
the membrane of the wings, and materially 
aid in propulsion through tne air, Everything 
in the general structure of the animal is sub- 
sidiary Lo the function of flying. The wings, 
however, are interior to the wings of birds, 
such 4&3 tnose of the swallow. But they per- 
fectly tulfil their purpose. Consisting of a 
meubrane which wraps the body like a cloak, 
these bat-wings are powertul in darting 
swiftly in a series of Jerks and zigzags in pur- 
suit of moths and other insects. Besides re- 
lying on its eyesight, the bat possesses the ad- 
Vanlage of an extremely delicate susceptibil- 
ity initsthin membranous wings whicn re- 
veuls the presence of any insect it happens to 
touch in its flignt. Had the wings been of fea- 
thers like those of birds, this important qual- 
ity of detecting insects by the sitgntest touca 
would have been logy. 

Numerous tanct' fl notions are entertained 
regarding bats. They ure said to be able to 
see in the dark, and that they are bioody and 
vengeful in their nature, As concerns seeing 
inthe dark, that is quite erroneous, Their 
power of — Ovstacies when flying in 
darkened places, is not due to their eyes, but 
to tuat keen sensibility in their wings that bas 
been justalluded to. The thin leatbery wings 
of Dats are their antenne, or feelers. Darting 
about in all directionsin utter darkness, they 
are never by any chance impeded or injured 
by obstacles that bappen to be in their way. 
Experiments have been made, by stretching 
striugs across darkened Pen n which # 
number of them are confined,and nostring 
is ever disturbed in their flight. The batisno 
more fiendish than the swallow, or any otber 
bird which has been appointed to rid the at- 
Mosphere of superfiuous and destructive in- 
sects. 

Only one species, chiefly inhabiting the 
dense forests of South America, and desig- 
nated the Vampire bat, is known to have a 
taste for biood. This appetite, like thatolr the 
gad-fly, is demonstrated principaily in set- 
Uing on the shoulders and flanks of quadrua- 
peds, and with their teeth inflicting wounds 
that are apt to be troublesome. In the absence 
of animals to be attacked, natives sleeping in 
the open air are said occasionally to suffer 
from incisions in their feet or toes. Vampire 
bats, wherever found, are provided with 
sharp pointed incisors, so arranged as to make 
at riple puncture like that of a leech; and as 
in the case of leeches, these bats might possi- 
bly be rendered medically available as phic. 
vulomists, Their habits appear to have orig- 
inated the eastern superstition of the Vam- 
pire, a troubled spirit that with carnivorous 
appetite preyed on living beings by sucking 
tneir blood during sieep, aud which, under the 
name of Ghoul, figures in the “Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” Perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that the designation 
Vampire given to the poor bats wus derived 
from the Vampire of i ndary superstition. 
Anyway, the bats are gulitiess of the hideous 
revelriés we hear of in the old legends. 

Viewed as strange creatures, neitner exactly 
One thing nor another, bats oe strong 
Characteristics of their own. or one thing. 
bats do not live gloomily aloof trom eacn 
otner, but form communities in which, we 
May suppose, they derive much mutuai com- 
fort. me species are more gregarious than 
Mt mn oes qa the whole, they induige in the 

re o D lger in aces away 

from other animals. They are we be found in 
rrets, church-spires, and caverns, where 
uring the winter they can soctally suspend 
themselves by their claws to rafters, or to the 











cletts of rocks. If the place be particularly 
suitable for their hibernating habits, they 
may be seen hanging in myriads with their 


fant bate about with ber, coverin 

best way she can in her caklike wings, dna 

irom time to time resting to suckle them. Oa 

these occasions the pa Re 

c — teoen chem enstousuate 1 
and 

ling Close to thom, to tes warmth and pro- 


j 
i 


con bats might afford a 
ngs of much ber nsions. 
like these seting Sn the higher 

should materially qualify the ordinary 
about bets. From their retiring and crepus- 
cular habits, they can hardly be made pets of. 
like a or canaries. Nevertheless, as ob. 
served in their wrial flights, they are gentile 
and amusing; and ins of being pelted, 
abused, and shot at, they invite our inte 

compassion, and gratitade. As auxiliary to 
certain birds, they are of much service to the 
agricuituristand gardener, by keeping down 
the number of noxtous winged ineodte. In 


t 


treated bats there are perspicuously 
demonstrated the wisdom and goodness of 
mi Almighty Being, “who © and loveth 


Grains of Gold. 


People of little religion are noisy. 

Never borrow if it is possible to avoid it. 
vq: BROranee is a subject for pity, not laugh- 

r. 











aa lively, but not light; solid, but not 
Envy no man’s talent, but improve thine 


own. 

Keep your mouth shut and your eyes 
open. 

He truly mourns the dead who lives as 
they desire. 

here are times when moderation must 

be hypocrisy. 

Never question a servant or child about 
family matters. 

Never present a gift, saying that it is of 
no use to yourself. 

Never write when in anger; your writing 
may condemn you. 

Be the stain of sorrow the deepest one 
that we bear with us to heaven. 


Moderation is tbe silken string running 
tbrough the pearl chain of virtues. 


Every good deed that we do is not only a 


pleasure, but a prop for the tuture. 


Virtue is always more persecuted by the 
wicked than beloved by the righteous. 


Real virtue consists of integrity of heart 
and loving your neighbor as yourself. 


What I desire that others should not do 
for me | equally desire not to do for them. 


Let anusements fill up the chinks of your 
existence, but not the great spaces thereof. 


Many young persons believe themselves 
natu when they are only impolite and 
coarse. 


If you would render your children help- 
less, never compel or permit them to help 
themselves. 

Advice is like snow; the softer it falls, the 
longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks 
into the mind. 

Without the virtue of humility one can 
neither be honest in poverty nor contented 
in abundance. 


A generous man will place the benefits he 
confers beneath his feet; those he receives 
nearest bis beart. 


Justice is a duty—generosity is a virtue. 
Yet the world is too apt to none the first as a 
a favor, and the latter asa folly. 


There is just now a t clamor and 
demand for “culture,” but it is not so much 
oulture that is needed as discipline. 


The influence of costume is incalculable; 
dress # boy as @ man and he wiliat once 
change his own conception of himeelt. 


The Christian is misusing his rites and 
ceremonies unless they are bringing him more 
personally and immediately near to God. 


Men are every day saying and doing, from 
the power of education, habit and imitation, 
that which has no root whatever in their sert- 
ous convictions. 


Secret kindnesses done to your fellow- 
creatures are as beautiful as secret injuries are 
detestable. To be invisibly good is as God-like 
as to be invisibly evil is diabolical. 


Many a true heart that, like a dove to the 
ark,would have come back after its first trans- 
gression, has been frigntened beyond recall 
by the angry look and menace of an unforgiv- 
ing spirit. 


Never !et a lie go to seed in your souls. 
If you should happen to be tempted into tell- 
ing a talsehood, let it be piucked out by & 
prouder confession of your fault as quickly 
as possible. 

The bird of wisdom flies low and seeks 
for food under hedges; the eagle himseif 
would be starved if he al ways soared aloft and 
againstthesun. The sweetest fruitiies near 
tbe ground. 

Good thoughts not put into action are 
like good seed thrown into the fire, or like 
blowing out the flame of a candle to let the 
smoke of reproach punish, even as the light 
illuminated. 

Nothing makes society so tair and last- 
ing as the mute endearment of each other by 
good offices; and never 4 man did a good turn 
to his brother, butatone time or other did 
eat the truit of it. 


The master purpose of a true mans life is 
to be useful of ethers. There is no duty so 
mean that it will not be ennobled a7 this mo- 
tive. There is no tunction so dignified that it 
will not receive from this motive fresh dig- 


nity. ¥ = > 7 
is thought possible in Paris that the 
m1. nee al er willabolish the rank of 
Marsbal in thearmy. General de Wim pffen is 
said to be earnestin recommeodsn the aboll- 
1 the t com mands, 
| yh — — bles of the First Republic. 
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Positive philosophy—A woman's won't. 
Love making in Italy is done mostly by 


Many girls make fools of themselves by 
the aid of a looking glass. 

Russian ladies have a passion for wearing 
many bracelets ata time. 


An Iowa school mistress was discha 
because she stood on her head to amuse 


children. . 
A Washington bride wore a wreath of 
carnations, instead of orange blossoms, at ber 


wedding the other day. 


There are no Spring changes this year in 
the style of ladies’ noses. Some of them will 
remain turned up as usual, 


The girls are rapidly coming to the front 
in Maine. There are nc w 6,000 of them teach. 
ing in the public schools of that State. 


The most bashful young lady we know 
of was the young lady who biushed when she 
was asked if she not been courting sicep. 


Reckless of orthography. an impassioned 
swain wrote: “Mary, love the well.” She 
iMeor. that she was giad he didn't drink 


An old bachelor says it takes a smart wo- 
man to make a first class fool. Probably some 
anny woman has made a second class tool 

m. 


A young Hungarian lady of noble family 
thought she was running away to Paris witha 
nobleman, but discovered after awhile that he 
was only a valet. 


Mies Amhoay defines marriage as ‘‘bind- 
ing oneself oul to one man for board and 
clothes.” Well, how much better is the man’s 
side of the bargain? 6 


‘ 
An excited old man came in yesterdaf 
inform us that he had seen six women sit a 
whole hour in a social conversation without 

once referring to what they wore. 


It's easy enough to tell when we'll have 
more cold weather. When it’s so cold in the 
house that the ladies have to sit with their feet 
under them, it's a sure sign of snow. 


Mrs. Lot took a backward look and be- 
came a pillar of galt. Were that peculiar pro- 
cess of salt-making in vogue at the present 
day, the market would sooo be giutted. 


In spn Indiana church the best looking 
young ladies are selected to pass the contribu- 
tioa xes and there isn’t a young man in 
the congregation that dare drop in a button. 


The soothing effect of civilization on the 
Indian is manifested in the fact that a Maine 
Indian bas applied for a divorce from hi« 
equaw. Civilization is the great corrector of 
morals. 


A good book and a good woman are ex 
cellent things forthose who know how justly 
to appreciate their value, There are men, how- 
ever, who judge of both from the beauty of the 
covering. 


A city woman lately sold her furniture, 
Comrine to go West, but the sale amounting 
to but little, she used the proceedsi purchas- 
ing some of her things, and has gone to house- 
keeping again. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said a portrait palaoter, ‘‘your 
daughter is beautiful—she is a perfect little 
pearl!” “And pray, sir, whatamI?” “Ob,” 
replied the painter, “you are, of course, the 
mother o’ pearl.” 


Most young men are at a loss now a-days 
to know what kind ofa bird to call their 
ducks. Natural history tails to describe a bird 
with a bill long enough to compare with the 
bills of the modern young ladies. 


When a woman goes visiting she wants 
shoes fully two sizes too small; but it's aston- 
ishing whata deal of comfort the same wo- 
man can extract from a pair of slippers three 
sizes too large, in her own house. 


‘*‘What does your husband do?’’ asked 
the census man. “He ain’t doin’ nothing at 
this time of the year,” replied the young wife. 
“Is he a pauper?’ asked the census man. She 
blushed scarlet tothe ears. “Law, no!" she 
exclaimed, somewhat indignantly. “Why. we 
ain’t been married more'n six weeks yet!" 


“I hope you'll be able to support me,”’ 
said a young lady, while walking outone 
——— with her intended, during & some- 
what slippery state of the sidewalks, “Why, 
yes,” said the somewhat hesitating swain, 
“witha littie assistance from your father.’ 
There was some confusion, anda profound si- 
lence. 


We are heartily in favor ot girls learning 
to dance, and paint, and sing, and play the 
iano, but we are also firm in the belief that a 
arge nuinber of our young ladies could be 
Ve megs J emploved in learning how to sew 
uttons onthe back of a fellow’s shirt, and 
also how tofry buck wweat cakes without burn. 
ing them as black as a newly-polished stove 
lid. 


— 


A man in Indiana buried his wife in nice 
atyle, but after the crowd had dispersed from 
the grave he sold the ailver handles of the 
coffin back to the undertaker at reduced 
rates. 

I 

Pocahontas was buried at Gravesend as 
certified by the following entrv in the regis 
ter: “1616, May 21, Rebecca Wrolfe, wife ot 
Thomas Wroilfe, gent., a Virginian lady borne, 
was buried in the charcel.” Up to this time 
bergrave has not been marked by « tabiet,but 
now it is to have a monument. 

- I 

A chemical laboratory has been estah 
lished in the Prefecture of Police in Paria, in 
which the wine, liquors, beer and all other 
drinks brought into the city will be subjected 


to a chemical examination. This measure was. 


rendered necessary by the increase in tbe 
quantity of adulterated articles sold. 
I 

Sir John Astley, who made the wager 
that Weston could not walk 2.000 miles over 
Eng)ieh roads in a given tine. sent an agent 
to watch for deception. Bell's Life containsa 
letter from this agent saying that Weaton was 
twice caught riding in a wagon. Sir Jonn 
ee refused to longer countenance the 
affair. 





— ee 
The wal's of a Jewish synagogue at 
P eare so thick with dirt as to be abseo- 


lotely bieck. Local tradition has it that the 
name of Jehovah is somewhere inecribed on 
the wall, and that if it were to be cleaned the 
holy name would be effaced; hence, for gener- 
ation after generation, the grime has been 
permitted to accumulate. 





A smart thing—e sting. 

The morning noose—Your necktie. 

The prodigal's retura—Guld comes to par. 

A dry remark—*‘ ‘Gimme a little bourbon.’’ 
en right of weigh—2 200 pounds to the 

in. 

Men whoa! ways act on the square—Chess. 


men. 


The whitewasher’s business is always 


We meet to : ball said to 
me, U, part again, as the 


Ts a photographer hard to answer because 
he is a poser? 


The lapse of half a-century—Those of old 
maids fitty years old. 


A mule’s hind has only one sesson 
It is always a beauti spring. 


There is a phrenologist up town who can 
+ contents of a barrel by examining ite 


“There's « brandy smash!"’ as the 
seid when a drunken man fell tarough a 
of glass. 


The school boy manages to be m - 
fect in “recess” A inany other 4A pe 
the school. 


There's one melancholy fact about a cal- 
endar, there’s no time when ite days are not 
numbered. 


The orator who carried away his audience 
is affectionately and humanely requested to 
bring it back. 


It is reported that as lady a the other 
morning at the box office of a tre for “pre- 
served seats for two.” 


There is very little difference between a 
Tan who sees a ghost and one who swallows a 
bad oyster 80 far as looks are concerned. 


slain pusher, save Seat, its. 
mar ’ , 
as Jones’ dimin sve nue aa * Koco 
over its head. 

Jones casually remarks that it is wonderful 
bow his hens have commenced to lay since his 


hired girl went off last Sunday for a week's 
absence with ber relatives. 

The latest rendering of the proverb is: 
“People who live in glass Soa, 608 who 
want to throw their arms around the girl, 
should pull down the biinds.” 


That Joung man to whom the ‘world 
owes a living” has been taraed out of doors— 
his landiady not detng willing to take the Ia- 
debted ness of tne world on her shouiders. 


We have long known what is meant by 
the centre of gravity; bat we confers to hav- 
ing Just discovered that a handsome and frag- 
rant bouguet is the scenter of attraction. 


A northern man calls his baby ‘‘Macbeth’’ 
because it murders sieep. The story is some 
thing like that of the [rishman who calied bis 
ee nee, because she would come into the 
warden. 


Can you tell why a watch is the image of 
modesty? We will save time by telling you 
wer It al ways holds ite hands before ite face 
and, however good ita. works may be, it ts 
always running iteelf down, 


A Scotch parson said recently, somewhat 
sarcastically, of a toper, that we pet anenemy 
into his mouth to steal away bis brains. bat 
that the enemy after a thorough and pro- 
tracted search, returned without anytbing. 


‘I'm a ruta baga, and here's where I 
lant myself,” sald a tramp.as he entered a 
‘arm house and seated himeelf at the table. 
“Weallers bile ours,” sald the farmer's wife, 
and soused him with a dishpaa full of boiling 
water. 


There has been started a new atyle of 
arithmetic. According to it ten cents make 
one #0-80, ten times make one jolly, ten dol- 
Jare make one tight, ten thousand make one 
re table, and ten millions make one great 
and good, 


Some one has suggested that if the in- 
ventor of a phonograph would bring out @ 
little machine, to attached to the door, 
which would say, when the landlord called for 
the rent: “Come again next month,” it would 
have a good sale. 


A refractory Irishnan named McGinniss 
refused towork. The keeper said to him:— 
“McGinnis you go to work or to the =. 
“Niver, sir,” said McGinnisa, straightening 
up to the fall argaty ofaman. *Bedad, sir, 
i'd lave the jail first.” 


Gentlemen who would be considered au 
fait in the matter of dress will not rolica 
their pants at the heel,as formerly, but ali 
around. Theroli should not extend over the 
hem, except tn severe cases Of mud, when two 
rolisthe width of a hem is admissibie. 


Guest (leaving at break upof party to old 
family butler)—"“Cunninghbam that’s not my 
coat.” Butller—“It maun be your coat.” Guest 
—Butit'’s no’ my coat.” Butier (dryly)—"A 
guid wheen folk dinna ken their ain coat 
when they leave this house.” 


Strange there are men occupying high 
positions in business and sootety to this city, 
not knowing how to read. This remark is sug- 

ested by seeing the number of totelligen 
ooking men atterly unable to decipher the 
mystic legend, *l’ lease shut the door” 


Edison's work on instruments for magni- 
fying sound i# an instance of misdirected 
enius, The community wantsan instrument 
oabsorb sound. A machine that should pre 
vail against a crying baby ora political orator 
would put its author on the highest pinnacle 
of fame. 


A sexton and a parish clerk, were once 
— ty Ay gravestone in the charchvard 
when t village physician came. “Why 
Peter," said the doctor, pointing to the half 
cut Inscription, “you have spelt it wrong.’ 
“Have | doctor?’ answered Peter sharply 
“Well, wel). pass it over, doctor—pass it over- 
I've covered up monny a blot o’ yours.” 


De 


Becomiseo Overngate> Waites PLavine at 
FooTraty, Ltook a Chill, which produced a 
very severe illness. and eventually settied on 
my Chest witha very bad Cough. While tn 
this condition, I tried several remedies with- 
eut aval! but eventeally procaring Dr. 
Jayne's Expectorant; I am now happy to say 
that my health bas entirely improved and I 
am confident of sson finding myself com- 
poeey cured.—I. Newnham, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 
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Seraphina loves me dearly, 
I love Seraphina, too ; 
O, ber form's divine (or neariy)— 
Y of course, "twixt me and you. 
Low of fate ha« sent us, 
And we'd really can’t compiain, 
But for one who will torment us— 
Seraphina’s sister Jane ! 
Smal) is na‘s sister— 


Six or thereabouts ; 
but, jae. she's a “twister,” 
Fall of noise and tiny shouts. 
Often, when I'd gently whisper, 
Seraphina’s kiss to gain, 
In runs tnat intruding iisper, 
phina’s sister Jane ! 


When wein the garden wander, 
Just to view the plant, you know, 

As our words are yetting fonder, 
And my loved one listens ;—lo! 

In she rushes, hair « tangle, 
Like a doll that's gone insane; 

Then | feei I's like to strangle 
Seraphina's sister Jane! 


When I next behold her figure, 
At her | wiii make a spring, 
And l'ileay,“Waen you get bigger, 
You won't like this sort of thing ! 
Courting has a brief existence— 
Don't you interrapt again ; 
When I'm here, just keep your distance, 
Seraphina's sister Jane!" 
— r—- #8} 


THE SEA AND ITS WEALTH. 


[; would be tapesstbte to say how many of 








the buman in tants of Lhe earth draw 

their sustenance from the ocean, or the in- 

dustries connected With ite products; buat 

it is certain thata large t of our race 
would have to perish bul for the countless 
forms of life which swarm in ite depths. 

Tne importance of the cod, herring, mack- 
erel, and saimon Osheries is weli known, since 
there are few partes of the world to which these 
fish, canned, salted, dried, or smoked, have 
not penetrated. Yet even those who have a 
general idea of their extent would perbaps be 
surprised to learn that in the neighborhood of 
Newfoundiand alone about 157 500,000 codfish 
are taken from the water every year, and tial 
the np | ale vaiue of the salmon fisheries 
ot the Brilish isies for one year awounted to 
$3,450,000. Buch suins become staring when 
one reflects that each of these figures repre 
sents Only @ {fraction of similar wealth drawn 
from the salt water at the same time in other 
parts of the world, and often by other races 
of men. 

Tne canning establishments of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick use from three to five 
tons of lobs.ers a day, destroytag every year 
about 90,000 tons. Al this rate itis no wouder 
that the size of the lobsters taken has already 
= to decrease, and that there is danger of 
exhausting the supply. 

There can be no duubt that, great as are the 
Varieties of food already furnished by the sea, 
it still offers us many wore Lhat we bave not 
learned to profit by, such as the horse mack- 
erel, which with us is held in little estimation, 
but on the shores of the Mediterranean, un- 
der the name of the tunny fish, is very hi | 

rized, and when preserved in oil, or salted, 
Rorme an importantarticleof export. Severn! 
amali and delicately favored fish which 
abound on our shores, and which might be ad- 
vantageously prepared in several ways, are 
also entirely neglected. 

It may be that prejudice, still more than 
want knowledge, interferes with our reap 
ing the full benefit of the bounteous harvest 
of the seas. Few American palates would re!- 
ish the preparations of sea slugs which are 
among the choicest delicacies of the Chinese 
table. Yet so great is tie demand tor them 
that the coral reefs of the Pacific Ucean and 
the Eartern sous are the seats of large Naber- 
jes tur the slug. in deep water itis taken by 
diving ; On the shoals and mud banks the fish 
ermen wade knee deep in water, and when- 
ever their feet come in contact with the slug 
it ie picked up sand thrown tut the boats 
which they drag bebind them. Ilaving the 
shape and general appearance of a large 
prea cucumber, except for ils color, which 

biack, whilish-brown, or red, it spends tts 
sluggish existence in groping about at the bot 
tom of the water, where it feeds on sea weed 
and mollusks. When taken it is spilt open, 
cleaned, and dried, and becomes of the con- 
sistency Of india rubber. In this state it ts 
solid, and then minced down into a sort of 
thick soup. 

in some places the fleah of the cuttie Osh is 
conside adelicacy. It is eaten ou paris of 
the Mediterranean coast; and at Tunis there ts 
@ reguiar trade in oclopod or a polypi. lu 
deep water the fishermen lower earthen jars, 
strung ther, to the bottom of the sea, and 
when, after sowe hours, they are drawn up 
again the polypi are found to have introduced 
themselves into the jars. In shaliow water 
earthen drain pipes are laid end lo end, tre- 
quently tor more than half a mile together, 
and ia these also the polypi squeeze them- 
selves. Or artificial pools are tormed along 
the shore, and at ike retreat of the tide Lie 
captured cuttie fish are strung in bunches of 
fifty each by the natives, who frequently se- 
cure eight or ten such bunches inaday. Be- 
sides its flesh the cutie fish furnishes two valu- 
able articies to commerce—cuttie fish bone 
and the ink bag from which is obtained the 
sepia color used by artists. 

n Norway where fi-b is prepared with much 
ingenuity in many ways, they make four of 
the flesh of the fish ground to powder. It is 
used Instead of rice and potatoes, and the bis- 
cuits made from it are sald to be extremely 
nutritious. 

The preparation of isinglass from the air or 
swimming bladders of different fsb, furnishes 
en ey ye to large numbers of people. The 
best is that made from the swimming biadder 
of the sturgeon, and is almost exclusively pre- 
pared in Kuesia. The lining of the bladder ts 
almost pure gelatine. 

Yor a great variety of the olls in constant 
use we are also indebted to the denizens of 
the ocean. Kvery one has beard of the whale 
fisberies; but few persons are aware that the 
sbark Orhery, for the sakeof the ol! contained 
in the liver uf tbat Osh, is extensively prose- 
cuted in different quarters of the globe. Five 
barrels of oj is an cotnary antns ty to obtain 
from a single rich liver. Tue oil of the por- 

ise, which is tazen in great quantities for 

his object, and of the white whale, gives a 
brilliant light, and does not ulate, even in 
extreme coid, for which reason it is said to be 
superior toany Other for use in lighthouses. 
In where a prejudice ex against 

these fish 


eating bereiag. the 100,000.00 of 
taken ann y are caaglit solely for the pur- 
pose their oil. The boulican, «a 
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the pearl. The oyster ie by no means the 
only abode of lustrous gems; the giant 
clam, the common oyster, and many Other 
shelis, a ae of Led be | of 
pee Ane ue. The exquisite pie poate 
occasionally displayed are found in univaive 
sbelle; the chank shell and the common toun- 
tatn shell of the West Indies. They are gener- 
ally sold under the name of conch pearis, but 
are liable to fade with time. The pearl 
Osheries of the world are in the Indian Ocean 
but there are few shores where pearis, even of 
little w have not atsome time been fourd. 
Very beautitul pearis have been found in the 
Gulf of California, and in the time of the 
Jesuit missionaries the fishery was a source of 
ay wealth to the people of that country. 
niyafew yearsagoan extraor‘inarily fine 
poses was found in the Bay of Panama, and 
fishery there, although at present sus- 
pended, has been very lucrative. Mother-of- 
pearl shelis have been inserted in the upper 
part of the cathedral at Panama, and in some 
of the other churches, with striking effect. 
Although the lining of the pear! oyster has the 
beautiful nacreous formation known as 
mother-of-pearl, yet the mother-of-pearl of 
commerce is generally furnished by another 
variety of shell, larger and stronger. 
Manyand singuiar are the uses to which 
roine of the marine wonders come at laat. 
Thus in india, the jawbone of a fish which is 
set with small recurved teeth, is used asa fine 
comb for carding cotton. The jaws of the 
tleeper shark are used as head dresses by some 
North American Indians. By other savages 
the teeth and bones of fish are employed as 
weapons. Fish skins have been made into 
leather and shoes. The translucent skin of 
the burbot, when cleaned and stretched, ts 
used in parts of Siberia and Kussia to take the 
place of window glass. lu British India about 
4,000 little cowrte shells pass for an English 
shilling. although tn other places 1,000 are 
worth fifteen pence. Sometimes 100000 are 
given for a young wife, while an ordinary 
wife can be had for 20.000. Inthe New Hebri- 
de@a ton of sandalwood may be bought fora 
simgie cowry of a peculiar variety found on 
t riendly Islands—white with a violet lip. 
From the byssus, or fibres with which the 
inuseel attaches itself to the rock, are manu- 
tactured tn Italy, thongh chiefly asa curiosity 
silky fabrics with a burning golden lustre, 
and of great fineness. The hollow dried leaves 
of an enormous sea weed turnish water buck- 
ets for the inhabitants of the Pacific coast of 
South America. 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 





N manutacturing submarine cables, there 

is usedl copper wire or wires which are tin- 

sulated In a covering of mwutta-percha, a 

non-conducting substance; and lastly, 

strong twisted wires which eavelop and 
strengthen the whole, 

Since sen-water is the very best preservative 
for gulla-percha, it was thought in the ney 
days of cables that they would be of a practi- 
cally infinite durability when once submerged; 
but experience has told a different tale. It 
shows Lbat the average life of an cable Is only 
about twelve or fon:teen years. Were sea- 
water the only thing a cable had to encounter 
ja the ‘slimy bottom of the deep,’ there would 
be good reason toexpect a long Iifefora cable; 
but there are many sources Of mishap and 
trouble Lo them, some of which could hardly 
be conjectured beforehaad, 

It was foreseen that near the land, where 
storm-waves move the whole depth of water, 
the cable would be rasped on the rocks and 
worn through or pulled forcibly asunder; a 
common accident on the old cables, But in 
the depths of the ocean, where all is still, it 
Was thought no harm could come unless, by 
rare coluctdence, 4 sinking slip settled down 
upon it, Nosuch tostance has yet appeared; 
but the cable hese encountered a tar worse 
enemy in the teeth of a tiny sea creature, Phe 
Levant Cable, laid 1855, and taken up the next 
suUlnIner, Whe found to be beset by ‘uidllions of 
small shell fash or snatis,’ accorspanted by 
small worins, which had compietely destroyed 
the hemp of the outer sheathtiog, and eaten 
elrcular holes in the gutta percha core. In 
IM” several pleces of enble were picked up in 
tue Meitterranean baving the Lemp between 
the steel Wires eaten into holes with the regu- 
larity and epacing of a cribbage-board, Sub 
sequently, the borer, as tt ts culled, was found 
eating inte cable elsewhere. This worm or 
fish, is about a quarter of an tach long, with 
seVon pir of stall legs and a round head. 
From tis Pmall size tl can readily wriggle tts 
way between the iron guard-wires of a cable 
where they do not close up well. 

Phe amount of submarine life that comes up 
on acable which t# taken up for repairs after 
being ttumereed for #& year or two, is surpris- 
ing. Recently a cable across the mouthof the 
Amazon was lifted for repairs. The cable had 
only been submerged aboul a month; yet it 
cawe on board the sbtp at places lilerally 
covered with barnacies; at others overgrown 
with submarine vegetation, crabs and curi- 
Ous shells, often of siuguiar delicacy an: 
beanty. 

Within a day after this cable had been laid, 
a mysterious tault had occurred; and it was 
toen tound the cable was bitten in inany 
places, and In some so severely that the iron 
gvard wires bad been forcibly crushed aside, 
the cable penetrated to the conductor, and 
pieces of the animal's teeth left sticking in the 
core. 

Fish are not the only large animals who 
have tried to make a meal or a plaything out 
of a cable. Underground cabies have been 
found eaten by both rats and mice. In Bristol 
ayear or two ago,a company of rats made 
their way into the street pipes, and devoured 
the gutta-percha coating of tn® street cables, 
and not long since a mouse built her nest and 
reared ber progeny in one of these pipes, and 
apparently ees both herself and her 
household Oo the gutta-percha of the wires. 

A curious submarine accident occurred & 
few years ago in the Persian Gulf Cable. The 
cable sud-lenly broke down faulty. The posi- 
tion of the fault was localised by shore tests, 
and a ship despatched to ratse the cable and 
repair it. It was duly grapneled; and after a 

“great deal of labor, caused by the extraordin- 
ary weight of the cable in hauling up, they 
succeeded In raising {t to the surface, when 
they found, much to their amusement as well 
as surprise, that they bad “caught a whale.” 
The body of a dead whale was found entangied 
in the coils of the cable, where the animal had 
netted and strangled itself. 

lee sometimes ruptures cables, as for in- 
stance, in the White Sea. These ice-breakages 
were for a time as mysterious as any other 
kind when they first appeared. Thus one 
gentieman wrote to the papers to explain that 
the ruptures fn the W bite Sea Cables weredue 
to the fact, which be claimed to have dis- 
covered, that the world wae growing bigger, 
stretching itself, so to speak, and bursting its 
bounds. This suggestion ie on a par with 
that suggesting that cables insiead of 4 
under sea should be over s and pro 
Gibraltar Rock, the Peak of Teneriffe, 
the Andes as convenient points of suspension! 
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HINDOO JUGGLERS. 


EGERDEMAILN has been practised from 
a Very early period, and to this day india 
and seem to exceil all otber coun- 
tries. © bave our prestidigitateurs,and 
some of them, by means of elaborate ap- 
tus and an i nious way of diverting 
be audience and ir attention, manage to 
produce striking effects ; but in genuine leg- 
erdemain, that ekiltul manipulation that de- 
ceives you as you watch, our performers fail 
to approach their Asiatic rivals. Many of our 
trieks are indeed but copies from tne tricks of 
the East. 
The trick of the Brahmin seated in the air, 
aow often exhibited, was first performed in 
lets. The man really sat on 4 stee! ring, sup- 
ed by slight but strong bars, affixed to the 
[emtee pear which he seemed to be suspended 
in the air. 

The Hindoos are so lithe and supple that they 
seem to be serpents rather than men. Swal- 
lowing the sword is # common trick; others 
waik on thin linen cloth, beld in the hands of 
four persons, and they neither ruffie it nor 
tear it from the hands of the bolder. 

The conjurors of Jebangire, in 1615, were de- 
sired to produce upon the spot, and from seed, 
ten mulberry trees. They liumediately planted 
ten sewds, which in a tew minutes produced as 
many trees,each, as it grew into Lhe air,spread- 
ing forth iw branches and yielding excellent 
fruit. In like manner, apple, fig. almond, 
walnut and mango trees were produced, all 
yielding fruit, which Jehnangire assures Us Was 
of the finest quality. 

But this was notall. ‘Before the trees were 
removed,” says the imperial author, “there 
appeared among tbe foliage birds of such sur 
prising beauty—ip color and shape, and mel- 
ody of song—as the world never saw before. 
At the close of the operation, tke lollage, as 
in autumn, was seen to put on its varied tints, 
and the trees gradually disappeared into the 
earth from which they bad been made to 
spring.”’ 

A reliable author stated, many years ago, 
that he had himself witnessed similar feats in 
India, but that a sheet was employed to cover 
the process. “Il have, however,” be adds, “no 
conception of the meaus by which they were 
accomplished, unless the jugglers had the trees 
about them in every stage,from the seedJing to 
tbe fruit." 

The tricks of fakirs, or religious mendicants, 
of that country are remarkabie. Une of these 
fellows boasted that be would appear at a 
town about two hundred miles from Surat, 
within fifteen days after being buried ten feet 
deep at the latter place. The Governor of 5u- 
rat resolved to test the fellow’s powers, and 
bad the grave dug, in which the fakir placed 
Himself, stipulating that a tayer of reeds 
should be interposed between bis body aad 
the superincumbent earth, with aspace of two 
feet between his body and the reeds. This was 
done, and the grave was then filled up, and a 
guard of soidiers placed at the spot to prevent 
trickery. 

A larye tree stood ten or twelve yards from 
the grave, and beneath its shade several fa- 
kira were grouped around a large earthen 
jar, which was filled with water. The officer of 
Loe guard, suspecting that soine trick was to 
be played, ordered the Jar to be moved, and, 
on this being done by the soldiers, after some 
opposition on the partof the dirty telluws as- 
sembled round it, @ sbaft was discovered, with 
a” subterranean gullery from its bottom to 
within two feet of the grave. The imposter 
Wis thereupon made to ascend, and # riot en- 
sued, in which he and several other persons 
were slain, 


EASTER-SUNDAY IN RUSSIA. 


N the eve of Easter Sunday all geod Rus- 

sians proceed to Lhe Churches at sunse 

and spend the entire alight in devotiona 

exercises, till about four o’clock in the 

morning. Ata signal being given, every 
one lights his little taper—the only light in the 
church with the exception of # chandelier sus- 
pended trom the celling. In tront of the altar 
which occupies one side of the church, & stage 
is erected, to which the faithtul ascend by a 
short fightof stairs, Onthe stage appears a 
coffin, and witbin that collin a painting, the 
whole representing Christ in the grave; the 
congregation ascend one side, kiss che coflin, 
xnd descend by the opposite fight. This lusts 
from sunset till the prayers, or rather chant- 
ing of the litanies has commenced, No women 
ure in tne choir, nor is either an organ or any 
other musical tastrument introduced. The 
chuch ts crowded W sullocation, and as there 
are no s@als, the congregation must either 
stand or lie down on the stones. Men and 
women, young and old, soldier and noble, 
peasantand slave are all buddled together. 
W ben the clock strikes the bour of midnight, 
Alidst tilumination, the fring of guns, and 
the wost beautiful vocal music that can de 
light the ear, the patriarch exclaims, witha 
loud votee, *Aristos von kres!’"—Christ has 
risen. “He Aas risen, indeed,”’ 1s the response 
of several thousands lLongues, uttered in the 
ecstasies Of hope and failh, and thankfulness, 
and deep aud holy devotion. Be your religion 
what ever it may, you Cannot witness this 
scene without deep emotion. Now every man 
or woman, noble and slave, embraces his 
neighbor, ard kisses him on both eheeks, and 
on the lips. Every nan during Easter Sunday 
and Monday has the right to approach any 
Other man Or woman anywhere, and exclaim- 
ing,Christ bus risen !"impress three kisses on 
the cheek and lips,and receives the same com- 
pliment. Men aiways remain uncovered dur- 
ing thisceremony. Young men display great 
devotion during this week wherever tne 
meet pretty giris. Butif you bave the privi- 
lege to kiss the pale cheek and ruby lips of the 
young ladies, you are expected to kiss iikewise 
the bearded face of the Russian boor, and his 
moustached lips redolent with bem pseed oil, 
onions and tobacco! There is no escaping the 
ordeal, unless you shut yourself up in your 
room; and even there you are not safe trom 
the attacks of your half-irunken valet, or 
your snuff-taking cook! To refuse is to pro- 
claim yourself an unbeliever, ao atniest, and 
what not. 











Mr. Cyrus W. Field bas issued invita- 
tions toa reception to be given at his honse in 
Gramercy Park, tbe occasion being tne 25th 
anniversary of the organization of the first 
cable company. Mr. Field ts as active as ever, 
and the noted difference between his present 
appearance and the likeness twenty-five years 
ago is inthe whiteness of his hair. Many of 
the most prominent men of this country, 
Canada, and Europe will be present. 

> — a 
Paralysis, 
Which so often arrests the stevs of business men and 
hard brain-workers after they have passed middle 
life, might in most cases be prevented by an occasional 
useof *‘*CompoundUxygen.*’ Nature usually gives 
atimely warning of the approach of danger from 
this direction, and they are wise who heed it. Get 
our * ‘Treatise on Compound UOxygen’’ and learn all 
about this new cure. It is sent free. Address Drs. 





STARKEY & PaLEx, 1112 Girard Street, Phila., Pa. 





March 16, 1878 


Hews Dates. 
The Rev. Woo-Hoong- Nick-Ban-Tish- 
Dare is one of the pastors residing at Shang. 


bai, China. 


Mr. Caird says that hereafter English 
asm to be proatable will become market 


gardening. 


Longfellow, the poet, was 72 years old 
the 27th of February last. He was born in 


Pertiand, Me. 
The anti-Chinese legislation in Australia 
goverment is called 
igration. 











is on the increase, and t 
upon to restrict coolie imm 
There is a rumor that Secretary Schurz is 
engaged to marry one of the daughters of « 
highly-placed officer of the government. 


Tom Fitzpatrick, a Montreal newsboy, 
who a oniay uaaneat insane, had a bank ac. 
count of $2,000, accumulated by selling papers. 


At skating carnivals in Vienna, at which 
Princess Metternich is a prominent figure 
the tashionable beverage is mixed rum 
tea. 

The Glasgow Bank Relief Fund has 
reached $1,750,000, a sum unprecedented in 
eharitable annals. Lady Burdett Coatts gave 
$5 000, 

In proportion to population San Fran- 
cilaco is said to be pre-eminent in suicide, 
which is due, no doubt, to ite being pre-emi- 
nent in gambling. 

Lord Algernon Sidney Gordon Lennox 
and Lientenant Colonel h Reginald De- 
Forrest Edward Vivian hare n hunting in 
the Rocky Monntains, 


Leo XII is an excellent scholar, and lately 
produced some charming stanzas in Latin on 


the occasion of a well-known ey ber 
visiting Rome to take pictures of the aria. 


The 1,859 142,000 cigars made in the last 
fiscal year would encircle the globe five times 
if placed end to end, and it is estimated 250,000 
persons got their living from their man 
ture, 


A fishing boat from Berch (Pas de Cal- 
ais) lately encountered another boat driven 
about helplessly by the winds. On boardi 
it the crew found eight corpses stiffened wi 
the cold. 


Mr. Dane, of Indianopolis, preserved for 
many years the pen with which bis grand- 
father wrote asermon on commercial honesty, 
_- ~ 4 his son used the same pen in forging 
a check. 


A valuable dog has come to its death, it 
is said, in Boston, by acting as newspaper car- 
rier for its waster. It took his et my ad 
heme to him daily, and the fresh printer's ink 
is thought to have poisoned the animal. 


Two men quarrelled in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
while playing faro, and one fired a pistol at 
the other, who would have been killed if the 
bullet bad not been stopped by the ivory chips 
that he had thrust into bis waistcoat pocket. 


The estimated cost of the proposed inter- 
oceanic canal across the American Isthmus, 
Nicaragua route, is $53,000,000 ; but it is consid- 
ered wise to regard the actual cost, includin 
the interest on dormant capital, at twice tha 
sumo. 


Mr. Jacob Bedell, a man of sixy-five at 
Baldwins, Long Island, is said to bave 
over eight days without sleeping a moment, 
or feeling inclined todo so. The soporifics 
he has taken have had noeffecton him. He 
enjoys good health. 


Ralph Disraeli, brother of Lord Beacons- 
field, isan old man, livingin obscurity. He 
strolls about old gardens witha book in his 
hand. He goes into no society, and is never 
umong the list of pects at Beaconsfield’s 
house. He has a small public office. 


Colonel Wiliiam Ross, & tamous s 
driver and expressman, who had the first ex- 
press route on the Boston and Providence KR. 
kK., died, in Providence last Saturday. When 
Jenny Lind visited Providence, Colone) Koss 
purchased the choice Of seats at $653. 


Not many years ag@ the value of the 
silk manufacture in France was far in excess 
of tbat of worsted, but the latter is now of 
more value than the former. The total va'ue 
of the worsted industry in France is $120,000,- 
000, nearly half of which is exported. 


A boy only ten years of age, named Ed- 
die Lawhor, has been sentenced by a Texas 
court to five years’ imprisonment in the Pent- 
tentiary. When the sentence was prenounced, 
na laughed and said: “Five years ain’t long. 
dn 5, can stand on my head most of the 
time.”’ 


The numoer of those who in 1877—78 
died of starvation in Brazil is estimated at 
over 150,000, exclusive of deaths indirectly 
from it. Frightful bavoc was aleo made by 
stnall pox, which carried off 21,000 persons. 
There bave been few periodsin bistory more 
fertile in famine than the last |lustrum. 

PAKALYTIC, nervous, tremulous old ladies are 
ay) peseuety quiet and sprightly by using Hop Bit- 
ers dally. 


The Shah of Persia, in recently ordering 
that no soldier should do anything but his 
military duties, has putan end to an ancient 
custom by which private soidiers by acting as 
butchers, money changers, doorkeepers, etc., 
have added to their pay, which is only about 
$15 4 year and three pounds of wheat per day. 


Michael Vincent, formerly famous in 
France and this country as the Iron Man, died 
lately in San Francisco. His strength was 
enormous, one ot his feats being to lift 300 
yy trom the ground to his shoulder; but 

@ too often raised @ glass of liquor from & 
bar to his mouth and finally died of intemper- 
ance. 

ee 





“The Loveliest of Her Sex” 
would not be so considered were she minus that peer- 
less charm, a pure and fresh complexion, The most 
exquisitely molded featares, the most graceful figure, 
the most lu.uriant tresses, lose half their effect if not 
accompanied by that grand essential of beauty. Bear 
this in mind, ladies, and lose bo time in securing it 
by the use of Larry's BLOom or Youru, which will 
assuredly mend every complexional defect and estab- 
lish that delicate purity and softmess of the ekip 
which is .so_ desirable. 
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into cast-iron boots and he’d 
ee cat wet just the same. 


ncess Louise has beautiful hair, 








ms deal of it. It is one of ber great- 
est charms. — 

ber of Greeks in all Turkey is 
pot 300 000, while the number in Greece is 
only 1,400,000. 





resent rate of increase of the Slay 
ys will bave 300,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants in fifty years. 


EE 
It 18 pro to celebrate at Pompeii 
this summer the eighteen hundreth anniver- 

ry of the destruction of that city by an 


eruption from Vesuvius. 





On January 1 the new act regulating the 
labor of children in factories went into opera- 
tion in Berlin. All children employed in such 
places under fourteen years © have to 
carry an offictal card, under ® penalty of four 
dollars or three days" i ee Children 
ander twelveare noteligible for such em- 


ployment. 


The experiment of injecting milk, warm 
from the cow, into the veins of an aupeventty 
dying man bas been tried, it is stated,in a 
Dublin hospital, and with success. The man 
on whom the operation was made appeared to 
have but a few minutes to live, so utterly ex- 
hausted was he, but itis asserted that he has 


since recovered. 


Edwin C. Taylor says: ‘The decorative 
art of Japan is essentially simple in its use of 
natural forms, and the decorative figures it 
employs appeal strongly to those who recog- 
nize art as the legitimate daughter of nature; 
and America, the youngest Of great nations, 
has wedded her art to that of the ancient East, 
and the offspring, an American renaissance, 
isthe new school of Japanese-American de- 


sign.” 


Levi Wagenseller. of Philadelphia, while 
eating dinner, let his false teeth slip ly 
down his throat. A physician told him to 
giass of gin, which might 
make the teeth and their plate pass 
into the stomach, where they would 
remain until dissolved; but they only wenta 
little further down and lodged immovably, in 
such @ way as to prevent anything passing 
{ato the stomach. e lived seven weeks wita- 
out food, and died of starvation. 

——eo 
Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in hishands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relleve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or English. 
Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, uaming this 
apper. W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 
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Brown Sparrows. 

Ladies need not books like a flock of rusty brown 

Sparrows, so long as the magnificent colors of Lea- 

mous Dyes, made by Wells, Richardson & Co., can be 
bought for a trifle. They are easy to use. 








A Carp.—To all who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &e., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE OF 
CHarce. This great remedy was discovered 
bya missionary in South America. Send a 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rev. Jossrx T. 
Iymay, Station D, Bible House, New York City. 

. a - 

Dk. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 


EEE 
ee old people whose blood has become thin and 
a Psfeeble are praising Hop Bitters for the good 
vey have done them. 


_——- -— ———_—-- 

When our readers answer any Ad- 

ertisement found im these columns 

they will confer a faver on the Pub- 

lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Katurday Evening Post. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter arm the greatest 

improvement ever made in Corsets. They 

sres. fa. velvet, very flexible and contain 
f} wo beues. 


The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 

bones) fis with perfect ease and is 
arranted Lotto break over the hips. 

S125. 


For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
_351 Broadway,New York 
NERVOUS DEBILITY 
thie and Frostration, from overwork 


BOMECPATHNG SPECCTIC Me, 28 


ent nr *Zears, and is the most successful rem- 
powder for a. $1 per vial, or 5 vials and vial 
umphreys’ sent post free on receipt of pi 


109 Vulton Surect. New York. 





rice, ° ° 
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RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after renting Se any one 
RADWAY'S UF SY, cons FOR 


ERY PAIN. 
It was the frst and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
Inflammations, and ¢ Congestions, bether 
Jastaun Stomach Rowels, of ether ginbde or 


In FROM UNE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
tter how violent 


no mai or comeing the pain 
RHEU MATI Bed-ridden, infirm, led, Ner- 
vous, Neuraigic, or prostrated with Guess may 
mie. EVER AND AGUE, 
FEVER AND AGUE cure for yh There 
is not a remedial t im the world that will cure 
Fever and A maiarious, Bilious, 


a. all other 

pO BILLM)” eon asick’ as MADW AY? 
so qu as y ° 

Y RELIEF. $0 cents por bottle. 








Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 


erfectly less, elegan cure 
all disorders of stomach, Ser bowsts, hiaesee. 
indigestion, fla, biliousness, bilious fever, 
inflammation —_ all 

ments of the internal viscera. to effect 


a positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OR 
CONTAGIOUS, 


BE IT 6EATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Fiesh or N 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS. 

ino "Washing Dey Cough. Onncssoes, Abections, 
ng, Hacking \ cerous ections, 
syphilitic Com Tatite, Bhooat 1 of the Lungs, Dys- 
fm aug Wed rash, Tic Do loreux, White = 
Db 


Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 


Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Liver Complaint, Eto 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropey, Sto of Water, {Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR, RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, New York. 








The Great Natural Kxternal Remedy for 
Acute and Inflammatory Rheumatism 


Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Neural- 
gia and Severe bodily pain. 


immediate Relief Guaranteed ! 


Endoreed by the Medical Profession as the only 
external cure known to science, 

PRAIKIE O1L Is extracted purely from the veget 
able kingdom, embodying no miberal compound, 
ia perfectly harmless fn its operation, and ts ime 
fallible in its resulte. The most aggravated and 
painful cases are relieved at once after one or 
two applications, while in «imost every Instance 
one bottle willeffect « permanent cure, 

Foreut« aep une only. no rubbing or fric 

on required, 
« “PRICE ONE DOLLAR, : 

Prairie Oil Co., 9 Murray st., N.Y, 
And Druggtete generals - 

Pamphiet containing treatise ou the diseases an 
particulars of the remedy, with Llestimonials, 
on application, 


NEW YORK HOTEL, 


715-727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 


The location ot this favorite hotel is unsur- 
passed for convenience of men of business or 
families sojourning in the city. 

No effort will be spared to maintain its es- 
tablished reputation for the excellence of its 
tabie and quiet home-like comforts. 

H. CRANSTON & CO. 


ELECTRIC BELTS. 


pervous debility . premature decay 
A sure cure for ous nme & care. 


. The ont - Circulars 
exhaustion. “\iaress J. K. REEV ES, Chatham St. 
h. Y¥. 














Unparalleled Success of 
The Mail Department for Samples & Supplies 
at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 











THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 











Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that is paid to customers who visit 
the establishment In person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind In America. 


















THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 








about ordering. 


Te MERIC 


Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what Is desired, and by return mall you will 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 


PHILADELPHIA 













THE 


AMERICAN 


oe RF. |ABSORPTIVE PADS 


ff tue ™ 
(Ab CRICAMA 
BAD 


“eegrese” 


— Hy. 
SORPy Ve Pap Coe Ne 


‘act by the natural law of absorption upon the 
parts over which they are placed; the medicinal 
qualities they contain passing into the circulation 
through the pores of the skin. 


They 


all diseases 


A BSOLUTE LY PREVENT crining from a deranged condition ef tee 
Liver, Kidneys, Lungs, Stomach or Blood. THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PARS 


are Purely Vegetable, 
any deranged condition of the 
causes, including Fever and Ague, Billous or 


Syston, 


harmiless,and effective 


other 


and will POSITIVELY CURE 
whether arisiug trom malarial or other 
Fevers, lyspepsla, Neuralgia, Kheumatism, 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Headache, skin Diseases, Jaundice, Female Complaints 
and Irregularities and all diseases arising from a derangement of the (ienital Organs, Bright's Disease of the 
Kidneys, Diabetes, etc., etc. Our Pads are an absolute specific in all cases arising from a deranged condition 


of the Kidneysand Urinary Organs. Prices 





Liver and Stomach Pads, 61.25, 1.50, 2.00; 
Chest and Lung Pada, $1.50, 2.00,3.00; 


Kidney Pads, 82. 
Abdominal Pads, $2. 


Foot Pads from 50 Cents to 82. 


Put up in neat boxes containing full directions, and sent by mallfree of postage on receipt of price. For Pads 


or Circulars address 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO.,, 


1026 ARCH &ST., Philadelphia; Pa. 





Agents wanted in every city and lown where we are not represented. 


THE GYROCHROME; 


-OR- 


Prismatic Top, 


A new mechanical toy 
which pleases the artistic 
eye. as well a* that of 
childhood, With spin 
from 10 to D minutes ac- 
cording to the force used 
in starting it No timit 
to the number of Ita color 
. changes: iti« Impossible 
= & produce the same com- 
—” bination of colors twice. 
-< Made entirely of metal it 
cannot be broken, while its coun’ less changes mate it 
always a new toy. anda source of Infinite ainusement: 
Price M% cents. By mail 3) cents. Liberal discount 
to the trade. Send 3 cent stamp forcireular. Agents 
Wanted, 


Amerfcan Manufacturing Co., 


1D EXCHANGE PLACE, PHILA. 





GOOD NEWS TO ALL OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 


We will send free by mall to any one desiring pieas- 
ant profitable employment, a Leautifal Chromo and 
confidential cireular of the American and European 
Chromo Company, showing how tomakemoney We 
bavee@omething entirely new, such as bas never Leen 
offered to the bite before. There is lotsa of money 
in it fer agenfs. Address. enclosing a 4 cent stamp 
for retarr postage on chromo, FF. GLEASON, 4 Sum- 
mer *t.. Boston, Masa. 


JUDGE By sending 3 cents with age, height 


cetve@y retorn mal! a correct pi-- 
ture of your future husband or wifa 


with pame and date of marriage. 
or ourse Address W. Fox, Box Di, Ful- 
tonville. N. Y. 


or Gent thatsends us their ad- 
dresa will receive something 
of great value free, by mati. Only 
about 200 left. 


VOUNA I TRArcerwich @ Yew Varr 


(bromo, Motto, etc... CAKDS. no 2 alike. name, 
De. Gift with each pack. K. B. Moonnovs, 


” 


“PACK 82 Freach Caras 
eal pastpnid toe., 2 packs tee. Coe & Go. North: 





JAMES Hl. RUNN, 

Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 
TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT BTS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. K.—Orders by Mall and 
promptly attended to, In person 


Pr. Seymour. Graduate of Nedicine 
and Pharmacy. Drug Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and Krown Sta., Phila... guarantees an absolute 
eure in Serofula, *“yohilitie and Urinary Di 
In Catarrh, Piles, Nervous Debility and Skin 
Hair Troubles, Irregularities, Loss of Vitality, Fe- 
tale Complainta. ete No clerks Advice free 


$10 to $1000 | mrrec"turtunes every sontn 
| Book seut free explaining 


Decorative Work 


| everything 
Address BAXTER & (0... Hankeras.17 Wall #t.. N.Y 


CLEAR 
HAVANA mall Be, J. M. Aguero, 
246 Gh Ave .N. Y 


REF TO SOUPFERKRERS APFLICTED WITH 

Diseases of LUNGS. LIVER, HEART. NER- 
VoUs DEBILITY GENERAL PRUOSTKATION, ete. 
Address 1H. KAHT.. 171 Hadtson St. New York. 


50 PRRFUMED Chrome scroll, Transparent & 
«) Fiirtation cards name tn gold and jet, He, Out 
fil loc. Agents wanted, Kuyal Card (0. Northford Ot, 


& Perfumed Snowflake Ohromo, Motto &c. cards 


Lilllputien Olgars, **Gradaates,'' (3 
juches $11 per 140. Sample box by 





} ‘>| no 2 alike, name la oe i cents. 

GA SPRING & Oe, Hnetord. Coon 
ig? CHROMO aad P ont, ao 3 alike, 
60 name in Gold and Jet, te. CLINTON BROS, 


color of eyes and hair. you will re- | 





(latenvillie, Conn 


1 PACK % French Transparent Cards, securety 
sealed, postpaid. He... 2 packs we. A@ing & Uo., 
Hamden, (t. 

50: AKIM CHROMY Snowflake etc. Ite. or BD 
” ’ Lace loc. name, ete. J. B. HUSTED, Nassaa, 


New Ptyle Caria, Lilly, Chromo, Motto, Lace, Gold. 
e@dige, &.. Same in gold, le. Star Co. Clintonville,Ct. 


7) Sexeneme. Caer: ec. CARDS, name ip Gold 
OAD and dot. ioe. OU Card On. Nerthtord, Conn. 


4046" Chromo, etc. cards, name and fancy 
onee Weta, BD) tetihert. P. WM. Higganum. Conn. 


IGHT SCEN 65,6 for lic. Sent by mail sealed. 

GILBERT & 0O., North Chatham, 8. Y. 

5O S50 nk Chromo &c., with name, es. 
GEO. L. BREED & Oo. , Hassaa, N.Y. 
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HE lovely variety of new materials which 


- are Gaily appearing, are indeed charm- 


ing harbingers of the season of suusbine 

and biossom, of which they seem to par- 
take both in colors and designs; for Fashion 
has evidently sought among Nature's luvell- 
est creations for the designs and colors she has 
woven in the many new textures prepared 
for the coming season; reproducing with ar- 
tistic skill and taste the graceful vines and 
many tinted forcis which delight the eye in 
summer. The winter fashions bave been en- 
tirely Danishbed from the scene afier glesaing 
from them such ideas as way be ulllized in 
conjunction with the new Ones suggested by 
the new materials; the winter costumes re- 
mainas a temporary necessity, and are such 
a forcibie contrast to the spring materials, as 
make them seem more charming and attract. 
ive by the contrast. Butas tothe spring fasb- 
fons, they are as yet involved in a certain 
mysterious uncertainty, the result of the var- 
ious competing influences at work, the agen- 
cies which well work out that revolution ia 
dress eo long predicten by the oracies of fasb- 
fon. But while one oracie predicts such a 
revolution as will assure the severity of « re- 
formation, aod bring with it the severe sim- 
plicity of the Greek dress, anuther oracle 
tells us Of the approach of @ styie of dress ta 
which the extreme of fantasy wii! find expres- 
sion—the “Tiianon,” with the panier drap- 
ery aud all tue gay-coivred costiy materials 
associated with the most ext: avagant periods 
of dress. Wille these competing tofiuences 
are at work, we will leave the soiving of this 
part of the problem, and take up for discus- 
sion the question of mnaterials, which is sv 
predominantin the public inind just now. 

It is evident we eball bave ali tue vurietios 
of stripes, Drocaded, cutnes wuleb appeared in 
satin and velvet, reproduced ia combination 
with & more diaphanous texture for summer. 
For iustance, the brocaded stripe in velvet or 
silk, will alternate with an open work stripe, 
and the moire or watered stripe will have tne 
sawe thin stripe in contrast. All the new ma- 
terials indicate the tendency a combina- 
tion of several materiais tau One costume, 
which is also au indication of the continuaace 
of the trigmming with bands and revers, Lie 
vest and coatshaped jacket. 

Al recent inspection of the new goods «iis. 
played by Mr. Wanamaker, 1 found the most 
charwing variety of thin and thick materials. 
The grenamiiues, or mexitcaines, are in the dell- 
cate shades of cle) blue, coral pink, cream, 
ivory and pearl white; and in contrast to 
these are garoet, prune, navy biue, and a dark 
myrtie green. A biack grenadine had bro- 
caded stripes of biue flowers and old gold 
leaves; a garnet mexicaine had corduioy 
satin stripes alternating with @ stripe on 
which was a raised brocaded velvet design. 
For over-dresses 1 noticed a lovely variety of 
striped materials, A gay brocaded stripe 
com posed of small pink rosebuds, and shaded 
leaves on a light blue ground, alternating 
with a white brocaded stripe. The same de- 
sign was carried out in pale pink, with biue 
flowers and shaded olive leaves, Awong the 
lees dressy materials l noticed a variety of 
striped grenadines in steel, fawn, argen! or 
silver gray, cream and ivory white, paie bDiege 
and ecru, with colored brocaded stipes. A 
little later In the season the display will un- 
doubted)y present even more attractive varie. 
ties of these goods. 

The new summer silks show a ground of 
maroon, dark green navy blue and violet, on 
which are fine trreguiar lines of white form- 
ing broken stripes, and checks; others have 
satin and corduroy silk stripes, in contrast 
ing colors or shades of one color, A rich taa- 
roon bas stripes of argent gray; a navy biue 
bas stripes of silvery gray; & garnet has 
stripes of biege. These are to be wade up in 
combination with plain satin or silk of the 
same shade. 

The soft, loosely woven silks appear in 
bright colors, with stripes of creaw, pale blue, 
or giay alternriing with a white stripe, one 
stripe being plain with asatin finish and the 

other has a delicate tracery of Mowers in Pom- 
padour colers. The invisible checks and 
stripes are shown in shades of garnet, green, 
brown and biue, and will be popular for 
Spring suits for young girls. I have already 
noticed the early spring woolens, but Mr. 
Wanamaker bas aided many new varieties to 
the list, which are worthy of mention. The 
de beges materials are again candidates for 
favor, and are very soft in texture, and In the 
always popular sha es of gray and brown. 
These in double width are Octs.a yard. The 
ecru shades seem to be the favorite and appear 
in a soft feszible Chuddab resembling cauel's 
hair in texture. A soft, loosely woven cloth 
in the same ecrn tints also seems popular;both 
of these materials a: © also to be bad in garnet, 
dark green, and navy ®iue. Another variety 
in woolen te xtereq. uces the watered 
stripes, while anbtner Bas an asure effect like 
crepe cloth. Cashmeres are in all the popular 
shades, a turquoise or peacock lint being given 
to the blue shades. The buntings are still re- 
tained in tavor, and the same texture is visi- 
bie in several new materials, only having a 
less wiry effect and will probably be very pop- 
ular for seasiie dresses. The foulards in shades 
of terquotse biur, cream, ivory andecru, have 
tiny bouquets of fowers or small polka dots. 
The sawe designs are carried out in the mum- 
my cloths and cottoo arwures or sateens 
Among the darker color in cotton goods, was 
one in navy blue with a lea!-like design in old 
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It is almost too early to note much in cos- 
tames, but Mr. Wanamaker is making uf some 
very etylish suits of corduroy, a material 
which promises to be very popular. My read- 
ers must not imagine it to be the heavy cordu- 
Toy 80 populariy used for coatings, for while 
resembling it im the heavy ribbed cord, it is 
quite soft and light in texture, and admirably 
adapted tor skirts and trimming in conn-c- 
Uon with plain materials. leaw, one especially 
worthy of mention, not quite Soished. 
The ekirt was of prunecolored cordu- 
roy withtwo box pleated fonnces, six inches 
wide, the overdress of very light mastic cor- 
auroy, was made with a larveuse tunic, and 
coat trimmed withthe prune color in revers 
cuffs, and « broad facing eiging tue bv tou,as 
fur as the back side senius. Tilese costumes aro 
made for $2. Anotoer comtun.e of a light ecru 
colored Cloth was wade witb a kilted founce ail 
arouad the edge of the skirt aad atfuall kilted 
front; the drapery opened in front and was 
turned back with wide revers, beld down by 
smoke-pearl buttons. With this was a coat- 
shaped jackel, stitched on the edge and trim- 
med with samoke-pearl buttons. The price of 
this costume was $16 and will be duplicated at 
the same figure in wil colors. 

Very pretty checked silks for Sommer wear, 
Will also be made complete tor $25. 

i bad bul a glimpse uv! Lhe new Spring cloaks, 
but | saw w lew, which gave me an idea of tue 
coming styles. A new material for Spring 
wraps is a woollen Sicilicune, resembiiug 
fine veloure. Itis soft wud light in texture, 
and promises to wear well. The moet popular 
shape Will be the scarf manulia, siigutly cut 
Ww the figure in the back, by one seam, on 
which the trimming will extend to the neck. 
The fronts are long aud square at the ends; 
vlvers resembie the dolman in apprarance, 
buttbe long .wing-like siceves ure replaced 
by suOrl square slvcéves lormed by the bucks. 
A very style wrap formed & double cape in 
tbe back, anu square sleeves and mantiiia 
ends in front, While anotluer lighter style re- 
selmbles a shawl in the back and square man- 
lia tabs tinirent. The prices are very mod- 
wrale, runging trom $12 up to@s. The trim- 
Wiibge wie quiliings Of Diack freoach lace, with 
parsementetic anu jet, or tringe mingled wity 
jet. 

Kuby-red bonpets are still worn in Paris; 
theya:e made of satio and trimmed with a 
large plush bow, placed quite at the edge otf 
the brim. For tue demi-saison there will be 
bonnets made of Gead-viuck silk, embroid- 
ered with jet; the crown covered entirely witb 
this ©mbrvidery; the bilm is eilher made of 
fealbers, or Lae vdge ts piped wily sailu, and 
siilgen Spanish vails tall as a coronet 
S0vuVe the lorehbead, Birds are very popular 
for trimumilog bold bats and bonnets, aud tuey 
are now, by way of Change, placed iu tront, as 
formerly they were lasieued at the side. The 
yeliow and orange birds are Lhe favorites. 

Excepting blace and white, indistinct colors 
@re Lhe Wost feBolonabie, Silver green,oearly 
white, blue nearly grey,cloud pink,like a rosy 
cloud, coral dust, etc. Lustiy the color for this 
spring's walking«lresses will be army blue; 
neither blue nor green, but alittle of both. 
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is surprising how many useful and deco- 
raliVe arlicios Cau be aade wilh Common 
colored Diankets. Toe exercise of taste ip 
Lue selection Of Colors tor Lue embroidery 
and alittio thgenully in the working out 
any design will produce very pieastog resuits. 
U uilleed #» CUP Allis ACrOSsSs Dain And passages 


to draw OVel Windows and Gouis, And uiso in 
fren of fireplaces, espectally those bullt with 
tie large, Open Colinney, these blankets form 
an ineapebetve, aod, wilia tittle rouble, aa 
artistic juxury. Pietlily embroidered tu a 


latwe sadlinodleh, wilt split Be lin wool, the 
effect is remarkably wood, and will not iali to 
Kive satisfaction ta return for the cure and 
Lime apent. for lustance, the Brey look very 
weildecotated with Lie Ditgiit scarlet poin 
petlin, mimdiowus, Wolle ily,» gay peluania, or 
green and seddish brown trios To make @ 
ood Colitrast with Lhe brown, sketcu # grace- 
Pui border Of yellow jililes, sundowers, ox- 
eyed daisies, large purple Clematis, or tbe bul- 
rush. For curtalus across the freplace, a 
stualler design should be selected, such as ivy, 
acariet plmperbel, Cyclamen, everlasting pea, 
creeping tropaeoium, and vLlue couvolvulus, 
also corn, which ts very quickly worked. 
The valance round the mantel sbeif shoulu be 
deeply vandyked, and bound with @ bright 
color, or else edged by a tringe, the same pat- 
tern betng embrotdered as on the curtains 
underneath—colored worsted cords and tsas- 
sele being added to fasten back the drapery 
when desired. A very convenjenut light screen 
may be constructed by purcoasing @ small 
arying borse, and painting it either biack or 
wuite, according to the room it may be intend- 
toornament Gum down the middle of the 
posts a narrow strip of gold paper, afterwards 
fins the whole trame a coating Of varnish. 
faving embroidered the cloth, attach it totoe 
wood by litle gilt headed nails. Procure also 
some stuall gilt knobs and @ beading for the 
top of the screen, thereby giving an excellent 
finish. A pretty subject tor the needlework 
would be the four seasons, one leaf being de 
voted to each, Spring may be represented by 
a fresh wreath of primroses and Violets, also 
a few bright green ferns: in the centre a# Might 
of approaching swallows, For Summer many 
colored and tinted roses and butterfites wouid 
be suitable. An appropriate design tor the 
autumn leaf may be formed from some grace- 
ful drouping sprays of the crimson Virginia 
creeper as a border, with, at the base of tbe 
stand, a sheaf or two of corn, and tn centrea 
retreating fight of swallows. The jast pane), 
devoted to Winter. | would suggest bein 
kept very white and cold,soas to make ag 
contrast to the gay portions of the screen, and 
this desired effect may be@btained = simple 
clusters of Coristmasroses and the goli'en bol 
ly, introducing one or two brignt-breasted 
robins and the Chrietmas moth When cor... 
pieces a very pleasing result wiil be rendered 
iussocks may be covered and converted into 
very cosy foot- warmers—an em brokiered band 
for the sides and a group for tbe top, which 
should be wadded, lined with colored flannel 
and fastend on like a pocket, leaving room for 
the feettoslipin. Yery welcome mats may be 
fabricated for the front of dreasing and writ- 
ing tables. Obtain a scariet blanket, and em- 
brolder a suitable border round a abont 
sft. Gin. by ft. Gin. A smal) quantity of imita 





tion astrachan, either Diack or gray. will be 
required, measuring 18m. by igin. This will 
be lined and wadded, tormiag the centre of 
the mat, to which it should be sewn, except 
ing the space allc wed tor the feet to be insert 
on The of the seariet should be bound, 
or else n and batton-hole stitched with 
appropriate color. Pretty carriage rugs and 
covers for carriage foot warmers may pro 
duced from these materialr, the design tor the 
former being either moraic for the border, 
with the crest in centre or corners, or else the 
flowers as bitherto. Also way warm and 
thrifty coveriets for children's cots find favor, 
the design -+hould be comical or smus- 
ing to the littleones. For very little children 
I would suggest some simpie border of pink 
and ~pite alsies, buttercups. snowdrors, &c.; 
but for bigger cniliren gay flowers, birds sud 
butterflies reand the cove:l-t, and # comical 
group Of kiltens or some ant als tu the centre 
All pieces way be ulllis«d by making costes 
for bot- water Jugs, simply liuingand ew geo | 
them, and binding with worsted braid; an 
most useful bedroom silppers, by “eo with 
color and sewing t a cork sole, fornisbing 
witn « bright worsted braid rosette. They can 
very casils be made more orvamental by 
working @ few flowe's, or some rows of pointe 
Rusee, put made in the above *iinple manner , 
Tovey wiil be found wost acceptabie to the in- 
mates of hospitals. If the rempants be larger 
and neatly joined they can be formed into 
underskirta, warm bed jackets, and balf shawis 
and which will also be tha kfully received by 
the poor invalids. Another mode of decorat- 
ing these blankets is to applique the flowers 
and leaves, or mosaic patiern, uring colored 
flannel, baize, or linen, and turkey-red wi!) be 
found acceptable, since it washes ao well. Cut 
out the leaves and flowers not smaller than 
nature, Hg ntly tack them on tothe background 
and then buttonhole etitch ali round, after- 
wards #! ding the veining, shading, and stems 
withthe wool, A design of passion flowers 
will be found very easy to accomplish by cut- 
ting out the flowers from brown holland or 
turkey-red, finishing with blue and green 
wool, and a few touches of yeilow. Tbe leaves 
and budsma_ be worked in wool, or wade in 
the same style as the flowers, bat of green 
baize. The poinsettia and many other showy 
blossowns may be undertaken very ecastiy and 

uickly. For ball curtains, appliquea mosaic 
order, and for the centre @ crest on large 
shield of turkey-red or linen. A third avid 
very anique mode of decoration is to siretch 
on # board or in a frame a piece of brown hol- 
land or whe linen, and é¢tch with marking 
ink or carminive figures, &c., afterwards with 
neat little stitches, ovei casting on to tne back- 
ground of blanket A screen may be most 

racefully ees thus: selecting suci: aub- 
fects as a couple of herons on rocks, swans 
among tall reeds, figure of \oung girl leaning 
against stone pillar, feeding doves about to 
alight aronnd her. If a fair knowledge of 
drawing is possessed, something more dif 
cult way be attempted: for instance, “The 
Enyglieh Ceres,” “The Blind Beggar,” Phar 
onh’s Horses," or “Dignity and Impucence.” 
Should the screen be intended for nursery use, 
** Zsop's Fables,” pursery ey or an illus- 
trated alpbabet would be gladly received by 
the children,and form some awusement for 
wet days. 

Another change I remark is the tushion of, 
#0 to #peak, dressing furniture; a piece of rich 
velvet is thrown Over the back of tia chair, 
some old brocade over anotuer,a white tox 
skin overthe back of a sofa, and even the 
piano is dressed, This instrument is now al- 
ways placed in the corner of the room # that 
the performer faces the audience. The back 
O' the plano is then covered with some rich 
old silken material,and kept in place bya 
bronze hand. 

The following method of preparing apples 
isa very good one. and [ hope will be acc#pt.- 
able to your Fireside Chat recines: 

So’ Me.—Boil some apples with very little 
water, plenty of loaf sugar, and a few cloves, 
ora little cloppamon, until a well-reduced mar- 
malade is obtained; pass it through a bair 
sieve. Mix a very little potato flour with a 
gill of milk, stir it over the fire until it thick- 
eas, add the yoike of four eggs, and asa much 
apple marmalade as will make a mixture of 
the a consistency ; work it well, so as to 
get ltof auntiform smoothness, then add the 
whites of six eggs whisked to a stiff froth; 
mix them in quickly with the rest, pour into a 
+ og) epee and put into the oven at once.— 

rs. ° 

50 many of my friends bave been pleased 
with this recipe, that I hope you will find it 
worthy of adding to your list of good recipes 
in the Firestde Chat: 

Codti<hb Saute,—Boil a piece of codfish, but 
do not overdo it. Pick out the flesh in flakes, 
put them in @ saucepan with a pieve of butter, 
pepper and salt to taste, some minced parsley, 
and the juice of a lemon, with a dust of cay. 
enne, Put it on tbe fire till quite hot, and 
serve —An Old Friend. 

Maccaroni.—There are a great many sorts 
of maccaronti, and the modes of dressing it 
are many, but it must in all cases andergo the 
preliminary process of being botied, which ts 
the following: “Put into a@ jarge saucepan 
plenty of water salted to taste; when the 
water boils firat throwin the maccaron|, brok- 
en into convenient lengths,but not too short; 
stir frequently. When the maccaront is done 
to taste pourin a jugful of cold water. Accord- 
ing to its size maccaront takes from twenty to 
thirty minutes to cook; it should not be done 
too much, The French cook maccaroni too 
much for the Italain taste,and the English 
ike iteven more overdone than do the Frenoh. 
Uniessta particular description is specified, 
the following ~~~ a are applicable to every 
kind of maccaroni. 

1. Maccaroni au Beurre—M.au Parmesan.— 
Put # piece of fresb butter, the_gize of an egg, 
ina well-warmed deep dish, lay on it about 
balf pound of boiled waccaron{, well drained 
turn it over as a salad is “worked” with two 
forks, aiding during the process plenty of 
fresh grated Parmesan cheese. 

2. ——Melt the butter in a small saucepan 
and leave iton the fire tillit assumesa light 
nut-brown color pour it over the maccaront 
and mix with Parmesan cheese as directed 
above. 

3. M. au Gratin.—Butter a silver dish, ar 
range the bolled maccaronion it, with plenty 
of grated Parmesan cheese, some powdered 
pepper and liquefied butter, cover the top 
with cheese, and put overall asprinkiing of 
fine baked breadcrumbg, place the dish in the 
oven just long enough to beat the contents; 
thoroughly brown the top with a salamander 
and serve. 

4. ——Boll the maccearoni im salted water tor 
& quarter of an hour, when it will bea little 
more than half cooked. Drain off the water 
thoroughly. and place the maccaroni in a 
saucepan with enough milk to cover it, let it 
boil ttl] perfectly done, then take outthe mac 
caronti and lay itina silver dish witha plenti- 
ful allowance of grated Parmesan cheese, to 
which a judicious quantity of white p- per 
should be added; pour over it plenty of ilqae. 
fled batter, sprinkle the top with more grated 
Parmesan, and Over tbat seme very fine 
baked breadcrumbs. Put the dishin thaoven 
ey long ote eee the contents very 

brown with a red- 
Pp bot salaman 











s. 
Baavry. (Le » Jat, rotate San, we face 
ution ar a Indiges 
tion. shom Miss }—The name E4warg 
Kk . «TI Ingo, 
mean guardian happiness;** Sarah means ’; 
neess. * 


oli W (Phila. Fa) Te ive brass the color 
ne orac u 
a ecdurestion epend ert eee 
G. (Blair, Pa.)—**Chrontc,’’ referring to 
ts frm the * Greek chroaes, time; the duration 
qeoerally long; tucuravility mast not be 
stood. 


ANTI, (Ule, 111.)—In case a bill has 
houses of Congress au«l has been sent 
for his siguature or veto, and the fail te 
sigu or veto it. it would vecumea law after ten 


V. Q. (Lucas, Ohto,)—Bloshing is ¥ 
mre ue timidity, or rather a delicleocy of call ° 
session. it is aa index to sensitive dispositions. 
habit wears off. as years accumulate, aud the usages 
more familiar. 


W. K. (Boston, Mass. )—If you 
lady and she loves you. why don't you 
That is the true way to encepe — 


pose to bel 
It will certainty do no good for you to 
abuut like a motherless chicaen in the ne 

C., (Davidsou, Tenn. )—Nosh is seid to have 
aix huudred years old when vallt the F J 
flood lasted turee hundred “Ave 
lived three hundred and years the a 
died at the age of nine b years. 

Civis, (Norristown, Pa )—EKaster by the 
Christians was kept on the same ~~ sent 
Passover. and others kept it on the after 
the first fall moon tn the year; but it is pow 
the Sunday which follows the full moon after the ‘mh 
or 2istof March. 

L. (Boone, Ky.)—Warm baths contribute greatly 
to the prossrvalion of the comple by _giv 
freshness and exquisite color to the a. 
wh: are very weak, and whose pas | ase ogi 
by fever or ly passion, should not rm when 
the body is too much heated or covered perspira- 
tlon, the bath is not advisable, 

P. 8. (West 'hila., Pa.)—Wethink that will 
never have cause to sagret having stood by your t father 
so tenaciously durtog his trials and Your 
temporary loss will beamply repaid by the satisfac. 
tion which will abide with you to theend of your days 
aud bring many a biessing with it. 

Hanky, (Richmond, Va.}—A man must be weakly 

enerous and rather **spooney’’ to marry a girl whe 

d jilted him twice, and then cried to be 2 

+ 
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third time when she found be was going away. 
would be strange if such fickleness could 
sufficient basis for domestic happivess. 

READE, (Lansing, Mich, )—Michigan was admit- 
ted to the Union in 1337, The name uf the State is 
probably derived from the Chippewa topgue, apd = 
nifies **greatiake.*’ Its first settlers Were Fre 
Catholics, and it was erected in a Territory in 1808, 
The area of the State Is 85,995,520 acres. . 

FEmMMA, (Phila,, Pa.)—At youreuee certain defer- 
ence to the wishes of your nts is 
ing but advisable. By such means you get time tor 
cousideration. You should. we tbink, give your 
aunt credit for wishing you weliand for possessing a 
better knowledge of Luman vature than yourself, 

(, H. (Steuben, N. Y.)—The rase, ‘The cup 
that cheers and not tnebriates,*’ is perfectly m- 
matical, The piacing of the negative adverb fetore 
the verb. inebtiates, without the anxiliary does, is 
not perhaps in exact accordance with our Apglish 
idiom, but does bot by any meaus exceed the license 
accorded to poetical writers. 

Arcnfs, (Phila., Pa.)—We do not know and it 
would be utterly — ~~ for us to find out why,the 
change wax made, The rhyme is said to have been 
composed by an old ve | bamed Smith, during the 
last ceutury. She resid Iu Connecticut and com- 
posed the song -from aa incident which really vc- 
curred —for the entertainmeutof her grandchildren. 

K. K. (Morris, Kans.)—A lover who makes it 8 
ractice to ridicule the pareuts of his betrothed, must 

ave some ‘efect of character which would be almost 
certa'n tu prove fatal to the dumestic happiness of 
his wife, itis quite proper, therefore, fur a giri to 
hesitate long before marrying such a man, and to 
put bim on a probation that will thoroughly test bis 
charactor, 

Z. (York, 8. C.)— Having gone inte the speculation 
with your friends you should have stood by them un- 
til the transaction was consummated, Lot jeop- 
arpize its success by your untimely withdrawal, Un- 
der the circumstances which you set forth, they were 
justified in not allowing you to participate in the 
profits which they made in spite of your abandon- 
meut of the enterprise. 

K. (New Kent. Va.)—The Romans were undoubt- 
edly a great pecple, but they were no greater than we 
are, nor were (hey perhaps so great. he investiga- 
tion of such matters may do well enough as a literary 
recreation; but to devote one’s Iife thereto would be 
rather a waste of existence—the question depend) 
however, on the intriusic value of one’s Hfe and 
capacity for useful work. 

G. K (Adams, Wis.)—Therels no rule as to the 
growth of hair after shaving. It may be renewed 
quickly or slowly, and come out the same color, or 
lighter or darker, straight or with a tendency to 
curl. There is often a change when a bead has B 
shaved, particularly after illuess; but what that 
change may be nv ove can predict. The health, 
strength, aud other conditious will determine the re- 
Bull. 

HART, (Randolph, N. C.)—You have probably done 
or said something whieh has hurt the feelings of the 
young lady or given her offence Why do you not 
speak to her ou the subject, and ask her wherefore she 
treats you se coldly? A word of explanation might 
set the matterall right; whereas, if no uudrrstaud- 
ing be arrived atscoon, you may become utterly 2t 
tranged. It ts always foolish for two suus whe 
really love each other to allow their shallow pride to 
murder their happiness, 

ARDELL, {Plendale, N. Y.)—Moles on the skin are 
the result of impure blood. A physician should be 
consulted as to the proper mode of removing them. 
2, Justat present we think itis as weil to Jearu tbe 
millinery or dressmaking trades as to study for tbe 
position of teacher. The former oceupatious are 1D 
every Way 48 creditable aud desirabie as the lattl. 
3 Your bandwritivg is good, 4. For your age We 
think you are very tall, aud your weight and size ia- 
dicate that you will be considerably above tie aver- 
age woman in height and weight when fully develop 


Book- WOR», (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—Bret Harte isat 
resentin Evgland. The other gentlemen reside 12 
oston and New York. respectively. A letter asking 
the autograph addressed ** * or **New York 
would reach them. 2. Capt. Mayne Keid was born ip 
lrelaud in 1818, apd was educated for the cburcb. 
Early in life he came to this country and wave 
very extensively, being aiso in lhitets 
work. In 188 he secured a *s comn! 
and fought ou the American side the Mexicas 
wriitny and Lepldly peoduesd s hange pumsber of VOT 
writing and r. a 
popular werten Since about 1850 he has resided is 
igtand, paying occasional visits to Americas. 


CINDERELLA, (Homer, La.)—If the parties are of 
a suitable age and in catiofactory cireemetance og 
may get married immediately id they oo at 
do so. Otherwise the lon the lady rema! ‘ 
my a $8 say you were rather pretty, 

thou it t inches is xtracrdisaly 


although five feet ten ane 

heightiora irl. Your band ts ond ee 
fect in nowise disproportioued. queeB 
monte sve ao peeeties. 5. T was the ‘sway 
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